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ore even hardness throughout by 

f^Wt must not be nearly so great, 
the * t^ed to the blue heat of steel, is 
B raSS ' t C nft again. To soften brass, heat 

rlv to a <* u11 red aIld all ° W il t0 C ° o1 ' 
ltD if a time is an object, it may be cooled 

by plunging into water. 

Drawing Temper from Brass.— Brass 
■ s rendered hard by hammering or roll* 
■a therefore when a brass object re- 
3« to be tempered the material must 
ff prepared before the article is shaped. 
Temper may be drawn from brass by 
heating it to' a cherry red and then sim- 
D ly plunging it into water, the same as 
though steel were to be tempered. 

BREWING BEER: 

Beer is produced by the alcoholic fer- 
mentation of a mixture of malted barley 
and hops. 

Barley is steeped in water to soften 
the husk and to make the grain Teady for 
the sprouting process. The moist grains 
are set aside for about eight days during 
which time sprouting takes place. 

The grains are then dried and ground 
to a coarse powder. 

The powder is placed in a mash tub 
and live steam is applied to it. This 
converts the starch into maltose and 
other sugars, This liquid which is called 
wort is heated, for several hours and 
during this time hops are added. The 
hops give the beer its bitter taste. 

The solution is drawn off from the 
solid matter and cooled. 
_ Yeast is now added and the fermenta- 
tion which begins almost immediately is 
allowed to continue for about 10 to 12 
days depending upon the termperature. 

The beer is then aged for several 
Months and finally the clear product is 
drawn off from the sediment and bottled. 

Remedies for Fetid Breath.— Fetid 
weath may be due to the expelled air 
U-e., to disease of the respirational tract), 
Y> gases thrown off from the digestive 
tract, or to a diseased mouth. In the 
m two cases medication must be di- 
la i *° tQe causative diseases, with the 
traV ar ^ tlse P s i s principally and the neu- 
anzation oE the saliva, also the removal 
an residual food of dental caries. 

^ Potassium perman- 
ganate. 1 part 

■Distilled water. . . . 10 parts 

dii?* a nd dissolve. Add from- 5 to 8 
aatf solution to a glass of water 



II.— Inf 



infusion of salvia 25 0 parts 
Glycerine ... 30 

Tincture of myrrh 12 parts 
Imcture of Uvea- 

T 4 er 12 parts 

-Labarraque s so- 

lutiott 80 parts 

Mix. Rinse the mouth 
with this mixture. 



frequentl 



^ith it gargle the mouth. 



III. — Decoction of cham- 

° mil ? 30 parts 

Glycerine SO parts 

Chlorinated water. 15 parts 

Mix. Use as a gargle and mout 
wash. 

IV. — Peppermint water 500 parts 

Cherry-laurel wa- 
ter 60 parts 

Borax Q& parts 

Mix and dissolve. Use as gargle an 
mouth wash. 

V.— Thymol 3 parts 

Spirit of cochlea- 

ria 300 parts 

Tincture of rhat- 

any 100 parts 

Oil of peppermint 15 parts 

Oil of cloves 10 parts 

Mix. Garble and wash mouth w 
with 10 drops m a glass of water. 

VI. — Salol 5 parts 

Alcohol m . 1,000 parts 

Tincture of white 

canella §0 parts 

Oil of pepper- 
mint 1 P art 

Mix. Use as a dentifrice. 
VII.— Hydrogen perox- 

ide 25 parts 

Distilled water. . . 100 parts 
Mix. Gargle the mouth twice da 1 
with 2 tablespoonf uls of the mixture i 
glass of water. 

VIII. -Sodium bioarbon- g ^ 
three times daily. 

BRICK STAIN * 

T ° St ^ black to ^ Venetian red until 
stone, add black to r Jf | w 

the desired to with tnrpen- 

ground in oil used tn ^ & 

tine, using a hWj 3 P ^ shade ad d 
k k rub 1 Vh h e%Tlf k dow P n J using a brie* 
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pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 



fnr a rubber, until the surface is uniform, 
Ind keep It \vdl wet while rubbing with 
dement water, made by stirring Portland 
Sen! into water until the water ^ok. 
the color of the cement. 1 his opera, 
lion Ms the pores of the brick and make, 
a smooth, uniform surface to paint on. 
Tinse the wash with a Uttte dry Vene- 
tian red and lampblack. This will help 
briL the brick to a uniform color so that 
an even color can be obtained with one 
coat of stain. 

BRICK OF MOTH REPELLANT. 
(Cake Form): 

Powdered black pepper 
Powdered cedar sawdust 
Powdered gum camphor 
Powdered cassia bark . . 

Powdered mvrrh 5 ounces 

Powdered soap 5 ounces 

Oil of lemon 2 drams 

Wood alcohol sufficient 

Add oil of lemon to pepper, mixing 
uatil it is absolutely absorbed, no mois- 
ture remaining, and the pepper again 
perfectly dry and in "powder" form as it 
was before the oil was added. Then add 
the other powders mentioned above, mix- 
ing the whole mess most thoroughly to- 
gether. At this point add just enough 
wood alcohol as is sufficient to form the 
powdered mixture into a stiff mass, which 
is then to be rolled out until about one 
inch in thickness. This big flat "cake" 
is then to be cut into small cakes or 
"bricks." Each brick should be wrapped 
in parchment paper to protect it from 
the air. 

BRITANNIA METAL: 

See Alloys. 

BRITANNIA METAL, TO CLEAN: 

See Cleaning Preparations and Meth- 
ods. 

BRITANNIA, SILVERPLATLNG : 
See Plating. 

BROMINE, ANTISEPTIC; 
See Antiseptics. 

BROMOFORM. 

Bromoform is insoluble in dilute al- 
cohol, but may be dissolved by the aid of 

fc e T 6: 7 he follo ™g formula has 
Deen devised: 

Bromoform i part 

cfc: hoL V-. 2 Jarts 

Compound tincture of 

cardanion 2 parts 

Gl y cenne U parts 



Some other formulas are: 

Syrup of Bromoform.— Bmrr^t 
parts; alcohol (05 per cent) JT 
■ Jl : — isn „„«4.„r__. 40 Parts. 



glycerine, 150 parts;" syrup"," 800 
Riix m the order given and place the 
tainer in warm water until the syrun 
comes perfectly clear. 1 Be - I 

Emulsion of Bromoform.^ Add 3 
of bromoform to 80 parts of exp ress g*| 
of almond; emulsify this uJxture in \hi 
usual manner with 2 parts ot powder S 
tragacanth, 4 parts of powdered acacia 
and sufficient water, using f or the com 
pleted emulsion a total of 120 parts of 
water, and add, finally, 4 parts of cherry, 
laurel water. 

Bromoform Rum. — Bromoform, 1 g 
parts; chloroform, 0.8 parts; rum, 'suffi- 
cient to make 120 parts. Claimed to 
be an effective remedy in the treatment of 
whooping cough. 



BRONZES : 

See Alloys. 

BRONZE CASTING: 

See Casting. 

BRONZE, IMITATION: 
See Plaster. 

BRONZE POLISHES: 
See Polishes. 

BRONZE, RENOVATION OF: 

See Cleaning Compounds. 

Bronze Powders, Liquid 
Bronzes, Bronze Substitutes, 
and Bronzing 

BRONZE POWDERS. 

Gold bronze is a mixture of equal 
parts of oxide of tin and sulphur, wmcn 
are heated for some time in an eartJic 
retort. Silver bronze is a mixture o 
equal parts of bismuth, tin, and f&r&m 
which are fused in a crucible, '™°) ng b f s _ 
mercury only when the tin and tn ^ 
muth are in fusion. Next reduce y 
fine powder. To apply 



very une powder, -i u »rr» , . 
bronzes, white of egg, gum oraW > 
varnish is used. It is preferable 



these 
or 

P- 

above- 



than 



to 



ply them dry upon one of the 
named mediums serving as size \""- for 
mix them with the liquids thcmsei , > A 
in the latter case their luster is imp _^ 
Simple Coloring of Bronze Po Tj S 'to 
In order to impart different c 
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powders, such as pale yellow, 
f> r0llZC llow to copper red., the powder is 
dark je« const ant stirring m fiat iron 
heB ,,ntil through the oxidation of the 
pans u j ie bronzes consist ot the brass 
c opP ei " f an alloy trom which the so- 

prfrjutcli gohfis produced— the de- 
called IJUtc ^ js reache(J As a 

very small quantity of fat, wax, or 
ru MrVfline is added in this operation. 
Sj^Snnze powders are employed to 
^"coatfngs or certain finishes on 
PT n . themselves or to give articles of 
Rjf rtoS pasteboard, etc., a metalhe 
appearance. 

General Directions for Bronzing. ~The 
,l,oicc of bronze powders is determined 
f y the degree of brilliancy to be ob- 
tained. The powder is mixed with 
f on- sum water or ismglass, and laid 
SKr&i a brush or pencil, almost but not 
absolutely dry. A piece ot soft leather, 
wrapped around the finger, is dipped into 
the powder and rubbed over the work; 
when all this has been covered with the 
bronze it must be left to dry, and the 
loose powder is then cleared away with 
a hair pencil. 

LIQUID BRONZES. 

Liquid Bronzes.— I.— Pot the produc- 
tion of liquid bronze, acid-free varnish 
should be used, as bronze ground with 
ordinary varnish will form verdigris. 
For the" deacidification of dammar rosin 
pour 1,000 parts of petroleum benzine 
over 350 parts of finely ground dammar 
rosin, and dissolve by repeated shaking. 
Next add to the solution 250 parts of a 
10-pcr-cent aqueous solution of caustic 
soda and shake up well for 10 minutes. 
After standing for a short time two 
strata will have formed, the upper one 
consisting of benzine-rosin solution and 
the lower, aqueous one containing the 
resinic aeid dissolved as soda salts. Pour 
°tt the benzine layers and agitate again 
assiduously with 250 parts of the 10-per- 
wnt caustic-soda solution. Now set 
asj de for a complete classification and 
reparation of the two liquids. The 
J a mm ^ solution siphoned off will be per- 
fectly tree from acid. To obtain gold- 
™onze varnish add to the deaeidified 
amm ar solution about 250 parts of 
Br ^e or brocade per liter. 

— ° r else carefully mix 100 parts of 
Q{ e 'y ground dammar rosin with 30 parts 
whi v, ClnGd soda an d heat to fusion, in 
Wh f ate St is maintained 2 or 3 hours 
thetn i e T eilt stirrin R- Let CQo1 ' P rin , d 
coal b ■ lnas3 obtained, and pour a little 



mass is dissolved; filter aft er Sin 
settle; into the filJS "J? SM^JS 
parts of bronze powder of any desired 
shade, the brocades being e S pe<daUy weP 
adapted for this purpose.* 5 If the rnetalli 
powder remains distributed over thi 
mass for a long time it is of the rieh 
consistency; if it deposits quickly it i 
too thin and a part of the solvent mus 
be evaporated before stirring in th 
bronze powder. 

III.— A liquid bronze, which, whil 
it contains no metallic constituent, ye 
possesses a metallic luster and a bronz 
appearance, and answers excellently fo 
many purposes, is made as follows 
Dissolve by the aid of gentle heat 1 
parts of aniline red and 5 parts of anilin 
purple in 100 parts of alcohol. Whe 
solution is complete, add 5 parts of be 
zoic acid, raise the heat, and let he 
from 5 to 10 minutes, or until the gree 
ish color of the mixture passes over to 
clear bronze brown. For "marbling 
or bronzing paper articles, this answe 
particularly well. 

Incombustible Bronze Tincture. 
Finely pulverize 5 parts, by weight, 
prime Dammar Tosm and 1.5 parts 
ammonia soda. Heat gently, and stir ir 
quently, until no more carbonic acid bu 
bles up. Cool and pulverize agam. f 
the powder into a glass carboy, and po 
over it 50 parts of carbon tetrachlond 
let this stand for 2 days, starring fx 
quently. Then filter. Ten Pyta oft 
fluid are mixed with 5 parts ot metal 
bronze of any desired shade, and p 
LtoTottles! 'Shake well before using- 

General Formulas for Eronzing Prep 
general roi sU Wta 

rations . -1 • lake am f . 

of copper, 120 parts oxide oT zinci^ p 

Unseed oil and turp^ntine^ 



iseeu uii """Von r»arts sulphate 
II. -Dissolve 120 parts 

copper and add 1*»V ecinJ tati 
tin; stir well and gather^ £ 

"l-Melt -^S^aeidfstir 
md GO part ^Sure takes oi 



euzme or petrol eum benzine over 



pentine. crucible 60 parts s 

1 III.— Melt m £ uc acjd . stir wi 

phurand 60 Mfg^ture takes on 
£ clay tube until the and pour 

appearance of f or with boiled Ii 

An cold m JJ tjj n ;g° t adding » 
seed o.l and tjrP en These three b_ro£ 
1 & -v-ed -th a pale, - 



1S6 

in rooms wnerc 
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with a 
tronzed piece 

St H— If the article is of brass it must 
be given a coat of copper by means of 
theStery. Next dip a brush m olive 
oil and brush the piece uniformly; let 
dry for 5 or 6 hours and place in saw- 
dust. Then heat the article on a mod- 
erate charcoal dust fire. 

Preparation of French Bronze.— 
French bronze may be prepared by re- 
ducing to a powder hematite, 5 parts, 
and plumbago, S parts, and mixing into a 
paste with spirit of wine. Apply the 
composition with a soft brush to the 
article to be bronzed and set it aside for 
some hours. By polishing with a toler- 
ably hard brush the article will assume 
the beautiful appearance of real bronze. 
The desired tint may be regulated by the 
proportions of the ingredients. 

How to Bronze Metals.— Prepare a 
solution of lh ounces of sodium hyposul- 
pnite in 1 pint of water and add to the 
same a solution of li ounces of lead 
acetate dissolved in 1 pint of water. 

If, instead of lead acetate, an equal 
weight of sulphuric acid (1$ ounces) is 
added to the sodium hyposulphite and 
the process carried on as before, the 
brass becomes coated with a very beau- 
tiful red, which changes to green, and 
finally a splendid brown with a green 
and red iridescence. This last is a very 
durable coating and may be especially 
recommended. It is very difficult to 
dbtain exact shades by this process with- 
out some experience. The thorough 
cleansing of all articles from grease by 
boiling in potash is absolutely necessary 
to success. By substituting other metal 
salts for the lead acetate many changes 
m tints and quality of the coatings can 
also be effected. 

When this mixture is heated to a tem- 
perature a little below the boiling point 
it precipitates sulphide of lead in a state 
of tine division. If some metal is pres- 
ent some of the lead is precipitated on 
the surface and, according to the thick- 
ness of the layer, different colors are pro- 
duced. To produce an even color the 
articles must be evenly heated. By im- 
mersion of brass articles for 5 minutes 



color 



the same may be coated with v 
varying from gold to copper red, then i 
carmine, dark red, and trom HcrV.1- w 



ue 



to blue white, and at last a reddish whh " 
depending on the time the metal remain 
in the solution and the temperature useri 
Iron objects treated in this solution tak 
a steel-blue colur, zinc a brown color I 6 
the case of copper objects a golden yellow 
cannot be obtained. 

New Bronzing Liquid.— Dissolve 1(V 
parts of fuchsme and 5 parts of aniline 
purple in 100 parts of alcohol (95 percent) 
and add to the solution 5 parts of ben- 
zoic acid. Boil the whole for 10 min- 
utes until the color turns bronze brown. 
This liquid can be applied to all metals 
and dries quickly. 

A Bronze for Brass. — Immerse the 
articles, freed from dirt and grease, in a 
cold solution of 10 parts of potassium 
permanganate, 50 parts of iron sulphate, 
5 parts of hydrochloric acid in 1,000 
parts of water. Let remain 30 seconds, 
then withdraw, rinse, and let dry in fine, 
soft sawdust. If the articles have be- 
come too dark, or if a reddish-brown 
color be desired, immerse for about 1 
minute in a warm (140° F.) solution of 
chromic acid, 10 parts; hydrochloric 
acid, 10 parts; potassium permanganate, 
10 parts; iron sulphate, .50 parts; water, 
1,000 parts. Treat as before. If the 
latter solution alone be used the product 
will be a brighter dark-yellow or red- 
dish-brown color. By heating in a dry- 
ing oven the tone of the colors is im- 
proved. 

To Bronze Copper,— This process is 
analogous to the one practiced at the 
Mint of Paris for bronzing medals. 

Spread on the copper object a solution 
composed of: 

Acetate or chlorhy- 

drate of ammonia . . 30 parts 

Sea salt 10 parts 

Cream of tartar 10 parts 

Acetate of copper .... 1° P arts 
Diluted acetic acid. - . 100 parts 
Let dry for 24 to 4S hours at an ordi- 
nary temperature. The surface r 
metal will " 

of varying uum. xji^" — . 
brush. The green portions soaJtea 

chlorhydrate of ammonia will assu 
blue coloring, and those 1 



,crature. The surface w - 
become covered with a &e 
tints. Brush with a J*g 



- treated JJ 

carbonate will be thick and darkene • 

Bronzing and Patinizing of Small 1 ZLJ 
Articles.— Coatings of bronze tones . 



E 



atina shades may be produced 
y means of various liquids 



on 
but 
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x-,!p S before being worked upon, 
ar \a i be rubbed down with very fine 
should ery paper, to make them not 
nerfeclly metallic, but also some- 
°r 7 t?ou*U, as a consequence of which 
*,Lnnzl or patina coalings will adhere 
1 i better The best bronze or pa- 
*? -ffpcts on bronze are obtained by 
Bropta^g the article with a fairly 
£L deposit of brass rich m copper and 
Sen treating it like genuine brofize. The 

i tions used, however, rauK dways be 
Wmv diluted, otherwise they may eat 
entirely through the thin metallic coat- 

Bronzing of Zinc— Mix thoroughly SO 
" sal ammoniac, 10 parts of 



ing 



ESkte° of "potash, and 1,000 'parts of 
Vinegar. Apply with a brush or a rag 
several times, until the desired tint is 
produced. 

Bronze Gilding on Smooth Moldings.— 
A perfect substitute for dead gilding can- 
not be obtained by bronzing, because of 
the radically different reflection of the 
light, for the matt gilding presents to the 
light" a perfectly smooth surface, while 
in bronzing every little scale of bronze 
reflects the light in a different direction. 
In consequence of this diffusion of light, 
all bronzing, even the best executed, is 
somewhat darker and dimmer than leaf 
gilding. This dimness, it is true, ex- 
tends over the whole surface, and there- 
fore is not perceptible to the layman, and 
cannot be called an evil, as the genuine 
leaf gold is so spotted that a bronzed 
surface is cleaner than a gilt one. The 
following process is the best known at 
present: Choose only the best bronze, 
which is first prepared thick with pure 
spirit. Next add a quantity of water 
and stir again. After the precipitation, 
which occurs promptly, the water is 
poured off and renewed repeatedly by 
fresh water. When the spirit has been 
washed out again in this manner, the re- 
naming deposit, i. e., the bronze, is 
thinned with clean, good gold size. The 
Dr onze must be thin enough just to 
cover. The moldings are coated twice, 
the second time commencing at the op- 
posite end. Under no circumstances 
should the dry, dead gilding give off 
colo r when grasping it firmly. It it does 
Pat, either the size is inferior or the so- 
ut iou too weak or the mixture too thick. 

Incombustible Bronze Tincture. — Five 
Part 8 °c P" 1116 dammar rosin and 1.5 
v rts of ammonia soda, very finely pul- 
emed. Heat gently, with frequent 
acid ng * UDtil — e evo,ution °* cai "bonic 



and when cool pulverize again Put 
the powder into a glass carhnv vt* i 1 
over it 50 parts «f Sb« feSu^S 
let this stand for 2 «W a lc "»4"onae; 
quently, thea fi°ter Ten nlpU^f 7l" 
fluid are to be mixed wfth K 6 °L £ 
of metallic bronze of any desired snade 

Bronzing Engraved Ornaments.' 

Take bronze and stir with it pale copal 
varnish diluted one-half with turpentine 
With this paint the ornaments neatly! 
In $ hour the bronze will have dried. 
The places from which the bronze is to 
be removed, L e., where the bronze has 
overrun the polished surface, are dabbed 
with a small rag soaked with kerosene, 
taking care that it is not too wet, so as 
to prevent the kerosene from running 
into the ornament. After a short whik- 
the bronze will have dissolved and cai 
be wiped off with a soft rag. If thk 
does not remove it entirely, dab and wipt 
again. Finally finish wiping with a' 
especially soft, clean rag. Kerosei 
does not attack polish on wood. TL_ 
bronze must become dull and yet adhere 
firmly, under which condition it has a 
hardened color. If it does not become 
dull the varnish is too strong and shoubf 
be diluted with turpentine. 

Durable Bronze on Banners.— Tc 
render bronzes durable on banners, etc. 
the ground must be primed with gui 
arable and a little glycerine. Then aj 
ply the bronze solution, prepared wit 
dammar and one-tenth varnish. li 
stead of gum arabie with glycerine, gelt 
tine glue may also be employed as « 
underlay. 

BRONZE SUBSTITUTES. 

The following recipe is used m making 
imitation gold bronzes: 

Sandarac JJ part- 

Mastic ^ESs 

lKi ,u ! penh . ne -:: 

In the above dissolve: 
Metanil yellow and 
gold orange 

and add 

Aluminum, &aeiy Q ^ 
powdered r 

and shake. 



0.4 parts 



ceases. Then take from the fire, 



If a deeper shade if desired 
to use ethyl, ok 
the same proportio 



£ P'Xrfon oftmrtation eopp. 
Fortheprodu^on^^^ 

Sure' and dissolve tberem only go 
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They are 
priced articles, as 



n <* oarts. and add aluminum 20 
^ whfrSK a handsome copper color 
P^^duced Metauil yellow 0 4 parts 
is proauceu. irlves with the same 

wifiout gold I orang- give* J ^ ^ 

ount <^f^J n £ m u S t not be 
bra ? , ff f„ fireer quantities, because 
SI luster o f B th "b-nze is materially 
IS Only pigments of certain 
SSSSu« "ul as solubility in alcohol, 
Relative instancy to reductive agents, 
Sf Stable; unsuitable are, tor instance, 
naphthol vellow, phenylene-diamin, etc. 
Ifewise only a lacquer of certain com- 
position is fit for use, other lacquers of 
Commerce, such as zapon (celluloid) 
facqSer being unsuitable. The. bronzes 
prepared in this manner excel in luster 
kni color effect; the cost is very low. 

suitable for bronzing low- 
tinware, toys, etc. 
tJnder the action of sun and moisture the 
articles lose some of their luster, but ob- 
jects kept indoors such as figures of plas- 
ter of Paris, inkstands, wooden boxes, 
etc., retain their brilliancy for years. 

Some use powdered aluminum and yel- 
low organic dyestufTs, such as gold orange. 
These are employed together with a var- 
nish of certain composition, which im- 
parts the necessary gloss to the mixture. 

BRONZE COLORING: 

To Color Bronze. — Bronze articles ac- 
quire handsome tempering colors by 
heating. In order to impart an old ap- 
pearance to new objects of bronze, they 
may be heated over a flame and rubbed 
with a woolen rag dipped in finely pow- 
dered graphite, until the desired shade 
is attained. Or else a paste is applied 
on the article, consisting of graphite 5 
parts and bloodstone 15 parts, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of alcohol. After 24 
hours brush off the dry powder. A hot 
solution composed of sal ammoniac 4 
parts, sorrel salt I part, vinegar 200 
parts, may also be brushed on. Another 
way is to dip the pieces into a boiling so- 
lution of cupric acetate 20 parts, and sal 
ammoniac 10. parts, dissolved in 60 to 
100 parts of vipegar. 

Patent bronzes (products colored by 
means of aniline dyes) have hitherto 
been used in the manufacture of toys and 
d£ luxe or fancy paper, but makers of 
wall or stained paper have recently given 
their attention to these products. Wall 
—or moire — paper prepared with these 
dyes furnishes covers or prints of silken 
gloss with a peculiar double-color effect 
in which the metallic brilliancy charac- 
teristic of bronze combines with the 
shade? of the tar pigments used. Very 



oi- 

dss- 



beautiful reliefs, giving rise to the m « t 
charming play of colors in pernenriu ? 8t 
or laterally reflected light, ar? pro ,? ^ 
by pressing the paper lengths or ? 
painted with amhne-bronze dyes t£ 
brass brocade and tin bronzes ser 
bases for the aniline dyes; of the ta^ ,aS 
ments only basic aniline dyes soluK 
alcohol are used. In coloring the n 1 
verized bronze care must be taken ffi 
the latter is as free as possible from 
ganic fats. Tar dyes should be 
solved in as concentrated a form as no 
sible in alcohol and stirred with the 
bronze, the pigment being then fixed on 
the vehicle with an alcoholic solution of 
tannin. The patent bronze is then 
dried by allowing the alcohol to evapo- 
rate. This method of coloring is purely 
mechanical, as the tar dyes do not com- 
bine with the metallic bronze, as is the 
case with pigments in which hydrate oi 
alumina is used. A coating of aniline 
bronze of this kind is therefore very sen- 
sitive to moisture, unless spread over 
the paper surface with a suitable protect- 
ive binding medium, or protected by a 
transparent coat of varnish, which of 
course must not interfere with the special 
color effect. 

Pickle for Bronzes. — Sulphuric acid, 
1,000 parts; nitric acid, 500 parts; soot, 
10 parts; sea salt, 5 parts. 

Imitation Japanese Bronze.— -When 
the copper or coppered article is per- 
fectly dry and the copper or copper 
coating made brilliant, which is produced 
by rubbing with a soft brush, put graph- 
ite over the piece to be bronzed so 
that, the copper is simply dyed. Wljg 
off the raised portions with a damp elotfl, 
so that the copper makes its appearance. 
Next put on a thin coat of Japanese var- 
nish; wipe the relief again and let dry. 
Apply 1 or 2 coats after the first is per- 
fectly dry. Handsome smoked hws 
may be obtained by holding the bronze 
either over the dust of lighted peat : or 
powdered rosin thrown on lighted cow, 
so as to obtain a smoke which wiIU-aaB 
the color of the varnish employed, 
varnish must be liquid enough to 
worked easily, for this style of bronzi b 
is only applicable to brass. 

Green Bronze on Iron.—^ 1 ^ 19 
silver, 1 part; essence of laV f IU ;i v cr in 
parts. Dissolve the ahietate ot ju 
the essence of lavender. After , 
cles have been well pickled appy 
abietate-of -silver solution with a 



of 



the 

r brusk; 



next place the objects m a 



stove an 



diet 



the temperature attain about 1 J 
Blue Bronze.— Blue bronze is 



0° c 
pro" 
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j bv the wet process by, coloring 
Ironze (silver composition) with 
w ^'- e i hie A blue-bronze color can be 
ftnii i a< L-d in the ordinary way from white- 
rfe color, the product of pure Eng- 
& r ° a nd with an alum solution con- 
lish tin, < ^ ts of alum in 4j 500 parts 

sis* 1 ^ " foiled for 5 hours and washed 
of nd dried. The bronze prepared 
f&s manner is placed in a porcelain 
'jU niived with a solution of 15 parts of 
d lf!ine blue in 1,500 parts of alcohol 
*Z? lv r the bronze powder and liquid 
S tie alcohol has evaporated entire- 
ly and the bronze color becomes dry. 
this manipulation must be repeated 6 
$ 8 times, until the desired blue shade 
breached. When the bronze is dark 
Miouffh it is washed out in warm water 
and before entirely dry 1 tablespoonful 
of petroleum is poured on % pounds of 
bronze, which is intimately mixed and> 
spread out into a thin layer, exposed to 
the air, whereby the smell is caused to 
disappear in a few days. 

Bronzing with Soluble Glass. — To 
bronze wood, porcelain, glass, and metal 
by means of a water-glass solution, coat 
the article with potash water- glass of 
30° Be. and sprinkle on the respective 
bronze powder. 

Brown Oxidation on Bronze. — Genu- 
ine bronze can be beautifully oxidized by 
painting it with a solution of 4 parts of 
sal ammoniac and 1 part of oxalium 
(oxalate of potash) in 200 parts of vine- 
gar, allowing it to dry, and repeating the 
operation several times. These articles, 
protected against rain, soon lose the un- 
pleasant glaring metallic luster and as- 
sume instead a soft brown tint, which 
bronze articles otherwise acquire only 
after several years' exposure to the at- 
mosphere. A beautiful bronze color 
w nicb, will remain unaffected by heat 
be imparted to bronze articles by the 
iollowing process: The object is first 
washed in a solution of 1 part of crystal- 
lized verdigris and 2 parts of sal ammo- 
niac in 260 parts of water, and then dried 
before an open fire till the green color 
e gins to disappear. The operation is 
repeated 10 to 20 times, but with a solu- 
ttai } part of verdi gris crystals and 2 
of sal ammoniac in 6Q0 parts of 
wat er . The color of the article, olive 
tkTl at .? rst > gradually turns to brown, 
p*^ C T IU r emain unaltered even when 
"Posed to strong heat. 

SRONZE POWDERS: 
.^e also Plating for general methods 
bronzing, and Varnishes. 



Gold and Silver Bronze Powders 
Genuine gold bronze is produced ?™ 
the waste and parings offid in £33 
beating. The parings, etc., are ground 
with honey or a gum solution, Son a 
glass plate or under hard granite stone* 
into a very fine powder, which is S 
peatedly washed out with water and 
dried. There are various shades of sold 
bronze, viz., red, reddish, deep yellow 
pale yellow, as well as greenish. These 
tints are caused by the various percent- 
ages of gold or the various mixtures of 
the gold with silver and copper. 

By the use of various salt solutions or 
acidulated substances other shades can 
be imparted to bronze. In water con- 
taining sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or 
hydrochloric acid, it turns a bright yel- 
low; by treatment with a solution of crys- 
tallized verdigris or blue vitriol in watei 
it assumes more of a reddish hue; other 
tints are obtained with the aid of cooking 
salt, tartar, green vitriol, or saltpeter in 
water. 

Gold bronze is also obtained by dis- 
solving gold in aqua rcgia and mixing 
with a solution of green vitriol in water 
whereupon the gold falls down as a me- 
tallic powder which may be treated ir, 
different ways. The green vitriol, how- 
ever, must be dissolved in boiling water 
and mixed in a glass, drop by drop, witl 
sulphuric acid and stirred until the basi 
iron sulphate separating in flakes has re 
dissolved. Another way of producing 
gold bronze is by dissolving gold m aqua 
regia and evaporating the solution in a 
porcelain dish. When it is almost dry 
add a little pure hydrochloric acid and 
repeat this to drive out all the free chlo- 
rine and to produce a pure nydrochlorak 
of eold The gold salt is dissolved it. 
d isSled water, faking* Htjj - ; P«^ 
(3* grams fine gold); into this solu ion 
drop while stirring by means of a . $ ass 
rod? an 8° solution (by Beaume) of an 
timony chloride as long. 33 ^bronze, 
forms. This deposit is gold gr 
which, dried -"er rernova lot aU 1 £ ^ 
is chiefly employed in W^ g dec0 ration. 
ing. and for china and g as * ^ 
Tvletallic gold powder ^ d alloyed 
obtained by dlsSO f V1 ^J precipitating it 
gold in aqua regm and P rec P tal slich 

Sgain by •? «^g£Pg Seed in the M 
as iron or zinc, whicn h ld s 

uid in the form °f/?™' ebv . The rods 
completely ^pa-rated hereby ^ 

roust be perfectly clean ]d ^ bronBe 

™„ the proporlionf ofthe gold 
depends upon the P™P the brilliancy 
In'order to further in^rcas ^ j 

the dried substance may 
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Mosaic Gold.— Mosaic gold, generally 
a Sound of tin. 64.63 parts, and sul- 
Shur 35.37 parts, is odorless and taste- 
Jew and dissolves only in chlorine solu- 
tion, aqua regia, and toil ng potash lye. 
It is employed principally for bronz- 
ing plaster-of-Parls figures, copper, and 
brLs, by mixing it with 6 parts of bone 
ashes robbing ft on wet, or applying it 
with varnish or white of egg in the prep- 
aration of gold paper or for gi ding 
cardboard and wood. Mosaic gold of 
eolden-yellow color is produced by hcat- 
ine 6 parts of sulphur and 16 parts of 
tin amalgam with equal parts of mer- 
cury and 4 parts of sulphur; 8 parts ol 
precipitate from stannic muriate (stannic 
acid) and 4 parts of sulphur also give a 
handsome mosaic gold. 

The handsomest, purest, and most 
gold-like mosaic gold is obtained by 
melting 12 parts of pure tin, free from 
lead, and mixing with C parts of mercury 
to an amalgam. This is mixed with 7 
parts of flowers of sulphur and 6 parts of 
sal ammoniac, whereupon the mass is 
subjected for several hours to a heat 
which at first does not attain redness, 
but eventually when no more fumes are 
generated is increased to dark -red heat. 
This operation is conducted either in a 
glass retort or in an earthenware cru- 
cible. The sal ammoniac escapes first 
on heating, next vermilion sublimates 
and some stannic chloride, while the 
mosaic gold remains on the bottom, the 
upper layer, consisting of lustrous, 
golden, delicately translucent leaflets, 
being the handsomest mosaic gold. 

Genuine Silver Bronze,— This is ob- 
tained by the finely ground waste from 
beating leaf silver or by dissolving silver 
in aqua fortis. This solution is then 
diluted with water and brightly scoured 
copper plates are put in, whereby the 
silver precipitates as a metallic powder. 

Imitation Silver Bronze. — This is ob- 
tained through the waste in beating imi- 
tation leaf silver, which, finely ground, 
is then washed and dried. In order to 
increase the luster it is ground again in a 
dry condition. 

Mosaic Silver. — Mosaic silver is an 
amalgam of equal parts of mercury, bis- 
muth, and tin. One may also melt 50 
parts of good tin in a crucible, and as 
soon as it becomes liquid add 50 parts 
of bismuth, stirring all with an iron wire 
until the bismuth is fused as well. As 
soon as this occurs the crucible must be 
removed from the fire; then stir m, as 
long as the contents arc still liquid, 25 
parts of mercury and mix the whole mass 



evenly until it can be gTound on n c t„ 
Slab. Stone 

BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM: 

A — Stearic acid io p oun ds 

Liquid petrolatum, 

white 4, pints 

Lanolin, anhydrous . . 2 pounds 
B — Trietbanolamine .... 1 pound 

Borax 1 pound 

Water 15 gallons 

Perfume to suit. 

Prepare A by heating stearic acid to- 
gether with the petrolatum and lanolin to 
70° C. In a separate container heat B 
to boiling and add to it A stirring slowly 
until cold. 



BRUNETTE POWDER: 
See Cosmetics. 



Brushes 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF PAINT 
AND VARNISH BRUSHES. 

It is a good plan to fill the varnish brush 
before putting it in the keeper. 

Whitewash or kalsomine brushes 
should not be put into newly slaked 
lime or hot kalsomine. 

Cement-set brushes should never be 
put in any alcohol mixture, such as shel- 
lacs and spirit stains. 

Varnish brushes should be selected 
with a view to their possessing the follow- 
ing qualities: 1st, excellence of mate- 
rial; 2d, excellence of make, which 
includes fullness of hair or bristles and 
permanency of binding; 3d, bfe ana 
spring, or elasticity sufficient to enable 
the varnish er to spread the varnish with- 
out reducing it with turpentine; a»| 
4th, springing, when in use, to a tru 
chisel edge. 

Temperature for Brushes. —The bris- 
tles of every brush are held in P^ c f 
the handle. It passes through the siiai 
of the brush and is kiln-dried to 
perfectly. If it shrinks, however, '» 
outward tension is lost and the brisii 
loosened. For this reason tne ^ 
principle in brush care is to , .^ P j n a 
tool, when it is new or not soaKing, 
cool place, out of hot rooms, » n 4jjj|. 
temperature that would tend to 
the wood of the handle. 

Cleaning Paint Brushes. -™> int 
brush should be dipped J n £ e jng 
and put to work without nisi 
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working it with a brisk 

laet*^—. . baC k and forth through the 
pioveuieu ^ dugt and loose halrs 

^ helaken out A paint brush, when 
V 11 thoroughly dry cleaned, 
teeK watei for a few * 
P Ia Enough to soak or swell 
fej wetthrough, and then 



^iSoughly dry cleaned, should be 
thus ttiorou^ ^ j ^ minutes> not 

" it, but only 

- » wet tnruu^, ™ swung and 

until wej j t {s then rea dy to dip m 
shaken u j. * of the ^ airs 

th %^i l be loose, lost of them will 
Tme out in the first few minutes work- 
fug and can he easily picked from the 
surface. 

Cleaning Varnish Brushes.— Varnish 
KrS Snd brushes used in varnish 
f hu^V paint, and all color in yar- 
gh* wS» different handling than 
& brushes. They should be more 
thoroughly dry cleaned, m order that 
bose hairs may be worked out 
After working them through the hand it 
| a good thing to pass the brush back 
and forth over a sheet of sandpaper. 
This rough surface will pull out the loose 
bristles and smooth down the rough 
ends of the chisel point. The brush 
should then be washed by worong it tor 
a few minutes in clean turpentine and 
swinging it dry. It should never be put 
in water. For carriage work and fine 
varnishing the brush should be broken 
in on the rubbing coat in order to work 
out all the dust particles before it is used 
on the finishing coats. 



Setting the Paint -Brush Bristles. — 

For the first 3 or 3 days new brushes 
require special care while at rest. They 
should be dipped in raw oil or the 
paint itself and smoothed out carefully, 
then kid on their sides over night. The 
chisel-pointed brushes should be set at 
an incline, the handle supported just 
enough to allow the brush to lie along 
the point. This is done to prevent twist- 
tog of the bristles, and to keep the shape 
°f the brush. It is necessary to do 
this only a or 3 times before the shape 
becomes set. 

Paint Brushes at Rest, — An impor- 
tant principle in brush care is never to 
•eavc the brush on end while at rest, 
kven f or temporary rest during a job 
brush should never stand on end. 
g* Mght it should always be placed in a 
b fush-keeper"— a water-tight box, or a 
Paint keg, with nails driven through the 
siaes on which the brushes can be sus- 
ffd in water. Holes are bored m 
handles so the brush will hang free 
J? th e bottom, but with the bristles en- 
"rely llt „w water. Before placing 



them in water the brushes should be 
mped so as not to be too full of paint, 
but not cleaned. 1 ' 

Varnish Brushes at Rest—Varnish 
brushes should be kept at rest in tur- 
pentine and varnish, or better, in some 
of the varnish that the brush is used for 
They should preferably not be kept in 
turpentine, as that makes the brush 
" lousy" — roughening the bristles. 

Washing Brushes. — All brushes should 
be washed in benzine or turpentine and 
shaken dry —not whipped — when it is 
desired to change from one color to an- 
other, or from one varnish to another. 

To Restore Brushes. — A good remedj 
to restore lettering brushes which have 
lost their elasticity and do not keep 
point, is as follows: 

Put the pencil in oil and brush it sev- 
eral times over a hot iron in such a mar 
ner that the hairs touch the iron froi 
each side; then dip the pencil quickly ii 
cold water. 

A Removable Binding.— The brist 
bunch of brushes is bound with rope sc 
as to keep them together for use. In- 
stead of the twine, a covering of ruboei 
may be employed, which is easily sbppec 
over the bristles and can be convenient^ 
removed again. The cleaning of tt 
brush is much facilitated thereby, anc 
the breadth of the stripe to be drawi 
with the brush can be accurately regu- 
lated, according to how far the covering 
is slipped over the brush. 

See also Cleaning Preparations a* 
Methods. 



BUBBLES IN GELATIN : 

See Gelatin. 
BUBBLE (SOAP) LIQUID I 
See Soap Bubble Liquid. 

BUBBLES. 

Bubbles of air often adhere to mold 
immersed in depositing s °^% S ' S *- m \ 
m ay be preven ted by P^^^J 
the ob ect into ?P ir ^ /^Vush, or b; 
moved by the ^^^{Sti^^ 
directing a L curren z ? 

against them by »« nB w £ h a long an* 
india-rubber bhadder. w ^ ^ 

curved glass i^j£fg m S ediment. 
liquid should be tree ir 

BURN REMEDY: ^ 

Carron OiL— ««" J£ a _ r shake thoi 

Wat fr/ n ThTfor» S a stable en.ulsi. 

fear of injury. 
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*l?e N flso Ointments and Turpentine. 
Mixture for Burns. — I.— A mixture of 
oil with the white of egg is recom- 
Sded for burns. The eggs are broken 
to a bowl and the castor oil slowly 
poured in while the eggs are beaten. 
Egh oil is added to make a thick 
creamy paste, which is applied to the 
burn- The applications are repeated 
often enough to prevent their becoming 
d r y or sticky. Leave the surface un- 

covered. , 

II —Put 27 parts, by measure, ot 
menthol into 44 parts, by measure, ot 
witch hazel (distillate) and apply freely. 
A good plan is to bandage the parts and 
wet the wrappings with this mixture. 

HI.— A very efficacious remedy tor 
burns is a solution of cooking salt in 
water. It is best to immerse fingers, 
hands, and arms in the solution, which 
must be tolerably strong. For burns in 
the face and other parts of the body, 
salt water poultices are applied. 



Butter 

(See also Foods.) 

Butter Color, — Orlean, SO parts, by 
weight; curcuma root (turmeric), 80 
parts, by weight; olive oil, 240 parts, by 
weight; saffron, 1 part, by weight; alco- 
hol, 5 parts, by weight. The orlean and 
turmeric are macerated with olive oil and 
expressed. The weight of the filtered 
liquid is made up again to 240 parts, by 
weight, with olive oil, next the filtered 
saffron-alcohol extract is added, and the 
alcohol is expelled again by heating the 
mixture. 

Artificial Butter. — I.— Carefully 
washed beef suet furnishes a basis for 
the manufactures of an edible substitute 
for natural butter. The thoroughly 
washed and finely chopped suet is ren- 
dered in a steam-heated tank; 1,000 
parts of fat, 300 parts of water, 1 part of 
potassium carbonate, and 2 stomachs of 
pigs or sheep, are taken. The temper- 
ature of the mixture is raised to 113° ff 
Alter 2 hours, under the influence of the 
arT^L'") f st »ma<?hs, the membranes 

Sea to K Cd / nd th< T fat is melted and 
fE^-r he ot the fixture. After 

s drawn nS° f t a ^ Salt the melted 

the Srir,; °| d t0 , C001 30 as to allow 
and S t h e a n ri " e rp , a ^ -P a ' mJ tin to separate, 

press 'Vorwl 111 .^^ " * M r ^lic 



of fluid oleopalmitin (so-called " l 
margarine*') is pressed out Th P ° i 
oil" is then mixed with 10 p er cent t ■ 
weight of milk and a little butW , 3 
and churned. The product i s u ° r 
worked, salted, and constituted ft 



"oleomargarine/' or 



butter substil t 
Leaf lard can be worked in thesam 
beef suet and will yield an olimf 
ltin suitable for churning nr. 



as 
mi 

butter substitute. s 11110 * 

H.— Fat from freshly slaughtered cattle 
after thorough washing is placed in clean 
water and surrounded with ice, where it 
is allowed to remain until all animal heat 
has been removed. It is then cut into 
small pieces by machinery and cooked at 
a temperature of about 150° F. (65.(3° C ) 
until the fat in liquid form has separated 
from the tissue, then settled until it i s 
perfectly dear. Then it is drawn into 
the graining vats and allowed to stand 
for a day, when it is ready for the presses. 
The pressing extracts the stearine, leav- 
ing a product commercially known as 
oleo oil which, when churned with cream 
or milk, or both, and with usually a pro- 
portion of creamery butter, the whole 
being properly salted, gives the new food 
product, oleomargarine. 

III. — In making butterine use neutral 
lard, which is made from selected leaf 
lard in a very similar manner to oleo oil, 
excepting that no stearine is extracted. 
This neutral lard is cured in salt brine 
for from 48 to 70 hours at an ice- water 
temperature. It is then taken and, with 
the desired proportion of oleo oil and fine 
butter, is churned with cream and milk, 
producing an article which when proper- 
ly salted and packed is ready for the 
market. In both cases coloring matter 
is used, which is the same as that used Dy 
dairymen to color their butter. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year— viz., in coi 
weather, a small quantity of sesame = on 
or salad oil made from cottonseed loUW 
used to soften the texture of the product 

IV. -"Ankara" is a substance wh*| 
in general appearance resembles « s_ { 
artfcle of butter, being rather fir 
ordinary temperatures than tow of 
stance, approaching the 

cocoa butter. It is quite odorlew,^ ^ 
taste it resembles that of a lair a ■ 
butter and. what is more, its u ^ ^ 

"* sort of spu-: 



under heat is very Similar 



ter— it browns and forms a sorL - t / 0 f a 
like that of fat. Ankara cons ^ ,„ 
base of cocoa butter, "rrvin- ^ ^ 
per cent of milk, colored wit i tbe 0IJB 
While not derived froinmUK,^ 1 a &ipg i s 
hand, nor does 



vegetable or animal fat on 
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v be considered as belonging to 

t fforv of the mar g armes - An - 
m c . a htiined in the market in the form 
k 1 ^/ 3 or tablets of 2 pounds in -weight, 
of c ?% res h butter, 150 parts, by weight; 

V 'T fat SO parts, by weight; sun- 
aJllDia J\ 40 parts, by weight; cocoa nut 



100 parts, by 
animal fat, 100 parts, by weight; 



M^Fresh butter, 
weight; a _"^j"g5 "parts, tv weight; cocoa- 



aB fon ff SpBrta ( by weight 
^iff— Fresh butter, JO parts, by 
JsM; animal fat, ISO parts. By weight; 
Sower oil 80 parts, by weight; cocoa- 
I f oil 20 parts, by weight _ > 

r t ii seen that these three varieties 
rontain respectively 50, 33, and about 16 
Zr cent of cow's butter. 1 he appear- 
ance of the mixture is nearly perfect. 

Formulas V to VII are for a Russian arti- 
ficial butter called " Perepusk." 

To Impart the Aroma and Taste of 
Natural Butter to Margarine.— In order 
to give margarine the aroma and flavor of 
cow butter, add to it a fatty acid product, 
which is obtained by saponification of 
butter, decomposition of the soap, and 
distillation in the vacuum at about 140° 
F. The addition of the product is made 
upon em ul si fi cation of the fats with milk. 
The margarine will keep for months. 

Harmless Butter Color. — Alum, pul- 
verized finely, 30 parts; extract of tur- 
meric, 1 part. With the extract damp- 
en the powder as evenly as possible, then 
spread out and dry over some hot sur- 
face. When dry, again pulverize thor- 
oughly. Protect the product from the 
hgbt. As much of the powder as will 
P on the point of a penknife is added 
to a churnful of milk, or cream, before 
burning, and it gives a beautiful golden 
co or, entirely harmless. To make the 
extract of turmeric add 1 part of pow- 
fered turmeric to 5 parts of alcohol, and 

■ derate together for fully a week. 
«J ° Sweeten Rancid Butter. — I . — Wash 

Z T l tte \ first with fresh milk and after* 

in* « At sprin § water > carefully work- 
\ the residllal water , 

id? V dd 25 to 3 0 drops of lime chlor- 
mai ,r?v y 2 P^nds of butter, work the 
of fr«i? tho , rou ghly, then wash in plenty 
*esidual'- wate r» and work out the 



al oW T Ir -fJ elt t,le butter in a water bath, 
^arccTl S0Bae fr eshly burned animal 
lull v foaraely powdered and eare- 
hi to free « from dust. After 
Minute, '^^"ed in contact for a few 
h dean « butt er is strained through 
n fl ariael. If the rancid odor k 



not 

proc 



completely removed> Complete ^ 

oleo oil, 5 parts; n^tSl * *J 

butter, 1 part; is mixed t t h 
"batter," 4 parts, with th< th alWn ™"° 
part of salt 



as a 



minous 
e addition of 1 
- preservative. If thp 
albuminous constituent be composed of 
the whites and yolks of eggs beaten tot 
foam the product will h a ye the con&£ 
ency and color of butter. The molten 
fats are added to the egg batter and the 
whole is stirred at a temperature suffi- 
cient to produce coagulation of the albu- 
men (150-200° P.). The mass is then 
cooled gradually with continuous stir 
ring, and the salt is Worked in. 

Olive-Oil Paste.— If an ounce of peele. 
garlic be rubbed up into a pulp, in s. 
clean Wedgwood mortar, and to this b 
added from 3 to 4 ounces of good oliv 
oil, with constant rubbing up with the 
pestle, the oil becomes converted into 
pasty mass, like butter. It is possibl 
that the mucilage obtainable from othei 
bulbs of the Litium tribe would prove 
equally efficient in conferring^ semi- 
solidity on the oil, without imparting any 
strong smell. The above composition is 
largely used by the Spanish peasantry 
instead of butter, which runs liquid i 
the Spanish summer. It is known 
"aleoli." The more easily solidifie 
portion of olive oil is stearine, and thi 
may be cheaply prepared from mutto 
fat If added, in certain proportions, t 
olive oil, it would certainly raise its melt 
ing point. 

BUTTERMILK, ARTIFICIAL, 

Buttermilk powder, 10 parts 
1 part; S yrup of buckthorn V part 



Buttermilk powder 10 parts; vinegar, 
, part- syrup of buckthorn, 1 part. Uis 
sX Vpo'wder in the water ■*« U- 
the vinegar and syrup. ™^ lo ride 
prepared as follows: Sodium £™ 
50 parts; milk sugar 100 parts. P 
„:„™ nitrate. 5 parts; alum, o 



TESTS FOR 



snim nitrate, 5 parts 
Mix. 

BUTTER, ARTIFICIAL: 

See Foods. 
BUTTER COLORANT: 

See Foods. 
BUTTONS OF ARTIFICIAL AGATE ■ 

See Agate. 
CADMIUM ALLOYS: 
See Alloys. 
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of Calcium 



CALCIUM CARBIDE: 

CaSTlcaTcium LbfS. is readily at- 
£3Sby the air and the : mondm , con- 
tn?npd in the generators and consequent 
Wdecomposel during the .tonne , -ith 
formation of acetylene gas. Aside from 
the loss, this decomposition is also at- 
tended with dangers. One of the oldest 
Sods of preservation is the "tuition 
of the carbide with petroleum. In using 
such carbide a layer of petroleum forms 
on the surface of the water in the gener- 
ator, which prevents the water from 
evaporating, thus limiting the subse- 
quent generation of acetylene from the 
remaining carbide. Instead of petro- 
leum many other substances have been 
proposed which answer the purpose 
equally well, e. g., toluol, oils, solid bodies, 
which previously have to be liquefied, 
such as stearine, paraffine, rosm, etc. 

Of a different nature is a medium of- 
fered by Letang of Paris._ He em- 

Eloys sugar or saccharine bodies to which 
e adds, if necessary, a little petroleum, 
turpentine, vaseline, or varnish of any 
kind, as well as chalk, limestone, talc, 
sulphur, or sand. The carbide is coated 
with this mixture. The saccharine sub- 
stances dissolve in the generating water, 
and also have a dissolving action on the 
slaked lime, which is formed by the de- 
composition of the carbide which admits 
of its easy removal. 

According to another process carbide 
is put on the market in such a shape 
that, without weighing, merely by count- 
ing or measuring one is in a position to 
use equivalent quantities for every charge. 
Gearing casts molten carbide in the 
shape of bars, and pours a layer of gela- 
tin, glue, and water soluble varnish 
over the carbide bars. Others make 
shells containing a certain quantity of 
reduced carbide. For this ordinary and 
varnished pasteboard, wax paper, tin- 
foil, thin sheet zinc, and similar sub- 
stances may be used which ward off 
atmospheric moisture, thus protecting 
the carbide from premature decompo- 
sition. Before use, the cartridge-like 
shell is pierced or cut open, so that the 
water can get at the contents. The 
more or less reduced carbide is filled in 
the shell, either without any admixture 
or united into a compact mass by a bind- 
ing agent, such as colophony, pitch, tar, 
sand, etc. 

Deodorization of Calcium Carbide.— 
Calcium carbide is known to possess a 



very unpleasant odor because it 
stantly develops small quantities of " 
pure acetylene in contact with th P 
ture of the air. Le Roy, 0 f B*<£ 
proposes for portable— especially W 
cle — lamps, in winch the evil is m 
noticeable than in large plants, simnlvin 
pour some petroleum over the carbid 
and to pour off the remainder not ab- 
sorbed. The petroleum, to which it fa 
well to add some nitro-benzol ( m i r ! 
bane essence), prevents the access of air 
to the carbide, but permits a very satis- 
factory generation of gas on admission of 
water. 

CALLOUS SPOTS ON FEET: 

To remove. — Soak feet for half an hour 
morning and night in a gallon of water 
in which has been dissolved a handful 
of sal soda. 

CAMPHOR PREPARATIONS: 

Fragrant Naphthalene Camphor.— 
Naphthalene white, 

in scales 3,000 parts 

Camphor 1,000 parts 

Melt on the steam bath and add to the 
hot mass: 

Coumarin. 2 parts 

Mirbane oil 10 parts 

Cast in plates or compressed tablets. 
The preparation is employed as a moth 
preventive. 

Powdered Camphor in Permanent 
Form. — I. — Powder the camphor in the 
usual manner, with the addition of a 
little alcohol. When it is nearly reduced 
to the proper degree of fineness add a 
few drops of fluid petrolatum and imme- 
diately triturate again. In tins manner 
a powder as fine as flour is Stained 
which does not cake together. 
powdered camphor may be used tor an 
purposes except for solution in aI «*T 
as it will impart to the latter a faint opai 
escence, owing to the insolubility oi 
petrolatum. atrn „ c ether 

and 
powd 

that ix omv taxes uuc-u«h -- , 
required when alcohol alone is use ' ; ' ckIy , 
that the camphor dries more q ,j te 
Before sifting add 1 per cent oi ^ 
vaseline and 5 per cent of sugar j fj 
Triturate fairly dry, spread oul h a 
say 15 minutes, then pass ™' tu bby 
moderately fine wire sieve, usin^, it 
shaving brush to assist m worW „ 
through. 
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^phor Pomade- 

f hitter almonds. 1 drachm 

8 doves M d«p. 

UJJ , 1* ounces 

c ^nphol..-.- 4 - ounces 

Wpr^d. 1 Pound 

if it the wax and lard together, then 
j5 the camphor in saturated solution 
■ irit" P ut in tlie when nearly 
cold. 

Camphoric 6 '"^ 

t __ White wax lS par ? 

1 Benzoatedsnet...... 4S par s 

Camphor, powdered. » part3 
Essential oil, to perfume. 
Welt the wax and suet together. 
When nearly cold, add the camphor and 
perfume, mix well, and pour into molds. 

rr Oil of almond 3 6 parts 

White wax 4 parts 

Spermaceti 4 parts 

Paraffine 8 parts 

Camphor, powdered. 1 part 
Perfume, quantity sufficient. 
Dissolve the camphor in the oil by the 
aid of a gentle heat, Melt the solids to- 
gether, remove, and let cool, hut before 
the mixture begins to set add the cam- 
phorated oil and the perfume, mix, and 
pour into molds. 

III.— Stearine (stearic acid) 8 pounds 

Lard 10 pounds 

White wax 5 pounds 

Spermaceti . 5 pounds 

Melt on a water bath in an earthen or 
porcelain dish; strain into a similar ves- 
sel;add a solution of 2 ounces powdered 
boras in 1 pound of glycerine, previously 
warmed, to the melted substance when at 
the point of cooling; stir well; add cam- 
pnor, 2 pounds, powdered by means of 
alcohol, 3 ounces; stir well and pour into 
molds. 



CANVAS SHOES, TO CLEAN: 

Soap cut in small 

Pieces % ounce 

™, at « 30 ounces 

J^hol % ounce 

?? da 1 ounce 

^quid ammonia ... % ounce 
Lhalk 3 ounces 

^ARY-BIRD PASTE. 

by (>p_ fouow big i s a formula much used 
e ™ au canary-bird raisers : 
bw «et almonds, 

blanched i 6 parts 

^ naea i 32 p. 



(un- 



DIS- 



Butter, fresh 

salted) .... g 

The ingredients are forked int* 
stiff paste, which is pressed throng - 
colander or large sieve to granulate the 
mass. Some add to every 5 pound, 
10 or 15 grains of saffron and tfe yolks 
of 2 eggs. 

CANARY BIRDS AND THEIR 
n EASES : 

See Veterinary Formulas. 
CANDLES : 

Coloring Ceresine Candles for 
Christmas Tree. — For coloring thest 
candles only dye stuffs soluble in oi 
can be employed. Blue: 23-24 1 
ender blue, pale or dark, 100-120 parts 
per 5,000 parts of ceresine. Violet: 26 
fast violet R, 150 parts per 5,000 parts of 
ceresine. Silver gray: 29 silver gray, 
150 parts per 5,000 parts of ceresine. 
Yellow and orange: 30 wax yellow, me- 
dium, 200 parts per 5,000 parts of cere- 
sine; 61 old gold, 200 parts per 5,000 
parts of ceresme. Pink and red: 
27 peach-pink, or 29 chamois, about 100 
parts per 5,000 parts of ceresine. Green: 
16-17 brilliant green, 33 May green, 4] 
May green, 200-250 parts per 5,001 
parts of ceresine. The above-namec 
colors should be ground in oil and th« 
ceresine tinted with them afterwards. 

Manufacture of Composite Paraffine 
Candles.— Three parts of hydroxy- 
stearic acid are dissolved m 1 part ot 
suitable solvent (e. g.. stearic acid), am 
the solution is mixed with paraffine w £ 
to form a stock for the manufacture 
composite candles. _ 

Transparent Candles. -The following 
are two recipes given m | Gj™* n 
patent specification. The figures 

n 1^affine el Sx, 70; stearine, 35; 

petroleum, 15. stearine, 
IL-Paraffine wax 90. 

petroleum, 5. f ec 'P^„ ent than does 



recipe II. The l*v™ distent 
garjted as the , ex geme ^ ^ts. 
Wltt proper og of BvJ rnin f 

To Prevent the ^ dle * in the fol- 
Candles.— Dip tiie 
lowing mixture: ^ 
Magnesium sulphate J5 £ ftrts 

Dextrin iqq parts 

^^V.'L' dries' quickly and do. 
T v, e go ution ones i 
l! burning 



ca 



ndle. 
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CANDLE— CARAMELS 



Candle Coloring.— Candles are colored 
either throughout or they sometimes 
consist of a white b->dy that is covered 
with a colored layer of paraffine wax. 
According to the material from winch 
candles are made (stearine, paraffine, 
or ozokerite), the process of coloring 

varies. . . , , 

Stearine, owing to its acid character, 
dissolves the coal-tar colors much more 
readily than do the perfectly neutral par- 
affine and ozokerite waxes, lor coloring 
stearine the necessary quantity ot the 
color is added to the melted mass and 
well stirred in; if the solution ejected 
happens to be incomplete, a small addi- 
tion of alcohol will prove an effective 
remedy. It is also an advantage to dis- 
solve the colors previously m alcohol and 
add the concentrated solution to the 
melted stearine. The alcohol soon evap- 
orates, and has no injurious effect on 
the quality of the stearine. 

For a number of years there have been 
on the market so-called "fat colors,' 
formed by making concentrated solu- 
tions of the color, and also special prep- 
arations of the colore in stearine. They 
are more easily applied, and are, there- 
fore, preferred to the powdered aniline 
colors, which are apt to cause trouble by 
being accidentally distributed in soluble 
particles, where they are not wanted. 
Since paraffine and ozokerite dissolve 
comparatively little, they will not be- 
come colored, and so must be colored 
indirectly. One way is to dissolve the 
color in oleic acid or in stearine acid and 
add the solution to the wax to be col- 
ored. Turpentine may be employed for 
the same purpose. Concerning the colors 
suitable for candles, there are the cosine 
colors previously mentioned, and also 
chroline yellow, auramine, taniline blue, 
tartrazine, brilliant green, etc. The 
latter, however, bleaches so rapidly that 
it can hardly be recommended. An 
interesting phenomenon is the change 
some colors undergo in a warm tem- 
perature; for instance, some blues turn 
red at a moderate degree of heat (120° 
F.) and return to blue only when com- 
pletely cooled off; this will be noticed 
while the candle mixture is being melted 
previous to molding into candles. 



CANDY KISSES: 
5 pounds of sugar 
3 pounds of glucose 
1 quart of water 
Teaspoonful cream of tartar 
Add a pinch of salt, place in a deep 



pan, boil until a little dropped in cold 
water turns bard. Take off the fire ami 
pour on a table of marble which has been 
previously greased, and with a knife or 
spatula, turn several times or until suf- 
ficiently cool to pull on a hook. "When 
it begins to harden, take down and roll 
into strips about one inch thick and cut 
with scissors to the desired size and wran 
in waxed paper of different colors. Di£ 
ferent flavors can be made by using a 
Little cocoa, grated lemon or orange peel 
chopped, dried fruits, etc. 



CARAMEL : 

Cloudless Caramel Coloring.— L_ 
When it is perfectly understood that in 
the manufacture of caramel, sugar is to 
be deprived of the one molecule oE its 
water of constitution, it will be apparent 
that heat must not be carried on to the 
point of carbonization. Cloudy cara- 
mel is due to the fact that part of the 
sugar has been dissociated and reduced 
to carbon, which is insoluble in water. 
Hence the cloudiness. Caramel may be 
made on a small scale in the following 
manner: Place 4 or 5 ounces of granu- 
lated sugar in a shallow porcelain-lined 
evaporating dish and apply either a 
direct heat or that of an oil bath, con- 
tinuing the heat until caramelization 
takes place or until tumescence ceases 
and the mass has assumed a dark-brown 
color. Then carefully add sufficient 
water to bring the viscid mass to the 
consistence of a heavy syrup. Extreme 
care must be taken and the face and 
hands protected during the addition of 
the water, owing to the intensity ot the 
heat of the mass, and consequent sput- 
tering. 

II.— The ordinary sugar coloring 
material is made from sugar or glucose 
by heating it, while being constantly 
stirred, up to a temperature ot aJOTj 
405° F. A metal pan capable ot noiOMg 
nearly ten times as much as « e .f u |3 
used, is necessary so as to retain j 
mass in its swollen condition. &s > 
as it froths up so as nearly to till the : pg^ 
an action which occurs suddenly, _ 
must instantly be extinguished or 
moved. The finished product fl 
insoluble if more than about 16 P e 
of its weight is driven off by the neai 



re- 
e 

eat 



CARAMEL IN FOOD 

See Food. 

CARAMEL3 : 

See Confectionery. 
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^RBOLIC ACID, 
perfumed Carbolic Acid.— 
r —Carbolic acid (cryst.). 1 ounce 

** Alcohol 1 ounce 

Oil bergamot. 10 minims 

Oil eucalyptus 10 minims 

Oil citronella S minims 

Tincture cudbear. .. . 10 minims 

Water, to make 10 ounces 

get aside for several days, and then 
Hlter through fuller's earth. 
TT —Carbolic acid (cryst.) 4 drachms 

Cologne water 4 drachms 

Dilute acetic acid 9 ounces 

Keep in a cool place for a few days, 
a nd filter. 

Treatment of Carbolic- Acid Burns. — 
Thoroughly wash the hands with alco- 
hol, and the burning and tingling will 
almost immediately cease. Unless em- 
ployed immediately, however, the alco- 
hol has no effect. When the time 
elapsed since the burning is too great 
for alcohol to be of value, brush the 
burns with a saturated solution of picric 
acid in water. 

Decolonization of Carbolic Acid. — To 
decolorize the acid the following simple 
method is recommended. For purify- 
ing carbolic acid which has already be- 
come quite brown-red on account of 
having been kept in a tin vessel, the re- 
ceptacle is exposed for a short time to 
a temperature of 25° C. (77° F.), thus 
causing only a part of the contents to 
melt. In this state the acid is put into 
glass funnels and left to stand for 10 to 
12 days in a room which is likewise 
kept at the above temperature. Clear 
white crystals form from the drippings, 
which remained unchanged, protected 
from air and light, while by repeating 
the same process more clear crystals are 
obtained from the solidified dark col- 
ored mother lye. In this manner 75 to 
80 per cent of clear product is obtained 
altogether. 

Disguising Odor of Carbolic Acid.— 

Any stronger smelling substance will dis- 
guise the odor of carbolic acid, to an ex- 
tent at least, but it is a difficult odor to 
disguise on account of its persistence. 
Camphor and some of the volatile oils, 
such as peppermint, cajeput, caraway, 
wve, and wmtergreen may be used. 

To Restore Reddened Carbolic Acid. 

UemoTit's method consists in melting 
^ue acid on the water bath, a dding 12 per 
l ; ft nt of alcohol of 95 per cent, letting cool 
J°w* and, after the greater part of the 
m >stance has crystallized out, decanting 



the liquid residue. The crystals ob- 
tained in this manner are snowy white 
and on being melted yield a nearly color! 
less liquid. The alcohol may be recov- 
ered by redistillation at a low tempera- 
ture. Ihis is a rather costly procedure. 

CARBOLIC SOAP: 

See Soap. 

CARBOLINEUM: 

See also Paints and Wood. 

Preparation of Carbolineum. —I. —Me.. 

together 50 parts of American rosin (F) 
and 150 parts of pale paraffine oil (yel- 
low oil), and add, with stirring, 20 parts 
of rosin oil (rectified). 

II. — Sixty parts, by weight, of black 
coal tar oil of a specific gravity higher 
than 1.10; 25 parts, by weight, of creo- 
sote oil; 25 parts, by weight, of beech- 
wood tar oil of a higher specific weight 
than 0.9. Mix together and heat to 
about 347° F., or until the fumes givei 
off begin to deposit soot. The resulting 
carbolineum is brown, and of somewhat 
thick consistency; when cool it is read 3 
for use and is packed in casks. Thi 
improved carbolineum is applied to wood 
or masonry with a brush; the surfaces 
treated dry quickly, very soon loose th« 
odor of the carbolineum, and are effec 
tively protected from dampness and foi 
mation of fungi. 

CARBON PRINTING : 

See Photography. 

CARBON PROCESS IN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY: 

See Photography. 

CARBONYLE : 

See Wood. 
CARBUNCLE REMEDIES: 

See Boil Remedy. 
CARDS (PLAYING), TO CLEAN: 

See Cleaning Preparations and Mett 

CARDBOARD, WATERPROOF GL1 

See°Adhesives under Cements ar 
Waterproof Glues. 

CARDBOARD, WATERPROOFING: 

See Waterproofing. 



CARMINATIVES : 
See Pain Killers. 
CARPET PRESERVATION: 

See Household Formulas. 

CARPET SOAR: 
See Soap. 



GE-TOP DRESSING: 

See Leather. 

_10N OIL: 

See Cosmetics. 

CASE HARDENING : 

See Steel. 



Casein 

Dried Casein, its Manufacture and 
Uses— For the production of. casein, 
skimmed milk or buttermilk is used, 
articles of slight value, as they cannot be 
employed for feeding hogs or for making 
cheese, except of a very inferior sort, ot 
little or no alimentive qualities. I his 
milk is heated to from 70° to 90° O. 
(175°-195° F-), and sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid is added until it no longer 
causes precipitation. The precipitate 
is washed to free it from residual lactose, 
redissolved in a sodium carbonate solu- 
tion, and again precipitated, this time by 
lactic acid. It is again washed, dried, 
and pulverized. It takes 8 gallons of 
skimmed milk to make 1 pound of dry 
casein. 

In the manufacture of fancy, papers, 
or papers that are made to imitate the 
appearance of various cloths, laces, 
and silks, casein is very widely used. 
It is also largely used in waterproof- 
ing tissues, for preparation of water- 
proof products, and various articles 
prepared from agglomeration of cork 
(packing boards, etc.). With lime water 
casein makes a glue that resists heat, 
steam, etc. It also enters into the manu- 
facture of the various articles made from 
artificial ivory (billiard balls, combs, 
toilet boxes, etc.), imitation of celluloid, 
meerschaum, etc., and is finding new 
uses every day. 

Casein (< as known, may act the part 
of an acid and combine with bases to 
form caseinates or caseates; among these 
compounds, caseinates of potash, of 
soda, and of ammonia are the only ones 
soluble in water; all the others are insol- 
uble and may be readily prepared by 
double decomposition, Thus, for ex- 
ample, to obtain caseinate of alumina it 
is sufficient to add to a solution of casein 
in caustic soda, a soluti on of sulphate of 
alumina; an insoluble precipitate of ca- 
sein, or caseinate of alumina, is instantlv 
tormed. 

This precipitate ought to be freed 
trom the sulphate of soda (formed by 
* JL-j Composition), by means of pro- 
Pure, ordinary cellu- 



lose may be incorporated with it hv *v 
process, producing a new compLS* 
cheaper than pure cellulose, althouA 
osscssing the same properties, and ca 



teof replacing it infills appli c TtSS & " 

According to the results desired 
transparency, color, hardness, etc 'th* 
most suitable caseinate should be sele t 
ed. Thus, if a translucent compounds 
to be obtained, the caseinate of alurnin 
yields the best. If a white compound is 
desired, the caseinate of zinc, or of map 
nesia, should be chosen; and for colored 
products the caseinates of iron, copper 
and nickel will give varied tints.' ' 
The process employed for the new prod- 
ucts, with a base of celluloid and casein- 
ate, is as follows: On one hand fascia is 
dissolved in a solution of caustic soda (100 
parts of water for 10 to 25 parts of soda), 
and this liquid is filtered to separate the 
matters not dissolved and the impurities. 
On the other hand, a salt of the base of 
, which the caseinate is desired is dis- 
solved, and the solution filtered. It is 
well not to operate on too concentrated a 
solution. Trie two solutions are mixed 
in a receptacle provided with a mechan- 
ical stirrer, in order to obtain the in- 
soluble caseinate precipitate in as finely 
divided a state as possible. This precip- 
itate should be washed thoroughly, so 
as to free it from the soda salt formed by 
double decomposition, but on account of 
its gummy or pasty state, this washing 
presents certain difficulties, and should 
be done carefully. After the washing 
the mass is freed from the greater part 
of water contained, by draining, followed 
by drying, or energetic pressing; then jt 
is wa shed in alcohol, dried or pressed 
again, and is ready to be incorporated m 
the plastic mass of the celluloid. 

For the latter immersion and washing 
it has been found that an addition ot 1 to 




)perati... 

may be conducted in a mixing apP^ 1 
tus; but, in practice, it is found prew 
able to effect it with a rolling null, opei 
ating as follows: 



introduced in 
the plastic state, and m 0 ^ 11 / 5 ^!* 

hoi 



The nitro-cellulo.^e is . , 

toistened witn J 

solution of camphor in alcohol (* 0 , to L ^i 



v UulfJ „, 

longed washing. 



parts of camphor in 50 to 70 ot 
tor 100 of nitro-ceilulose) as it is F 
tieed in celluloid factories. , : g 

This plastic mass of nitro-cejlu}°\ ^ 
placed in a rolling mill, the cyhn« fc s(iffle 
which are slightly heated a t t fle , ore; 
time as the caseinate, prepared as ^ 
then the whole mass is wor ke a ■ J tffC 
cylinders until the mixture ot 
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is P 



fpctly homogeneous, and the final 
* - sufficiently hard to be drawn out 
Jj>af s J ; n the same way as practiced 

HC?e leaves are placed in hydraulic 
1 where they are compressed, 
f e f St then cold, and the block thus 
" T a nflerwards cut into leaves of the 
t? T *Zll desired. These leaves are 
j 1 °Ja in an apparatus in the same way 
Ordinary celluloid. The product 
aS Jnbles celluloid, and has all its prop- 
fflff At 90° to 100° C (194° to m? 
V] it becomes quite plastic, and is 
Sslly molded. It may be sawed, filed, 
KSd, and carved without difficulty, 
Id takes on a superb polish It burns 
less readily than celluloid, and its com- 
bustibility diminishes in proportion as 
the percentage of caseinate increases; 
finally, the cost price is less than that of 
celluloid, and by using a large proportion 
of caseinate, products may be manu- 
factured at an extremely low cost. 

Phosphate of Casein and its Pro- 
duction.— The process is designed to 
produce a strongly acid compound of 
phosphoric acid and casein, practically 
stable and not hydroscopic, which may 
be employed as an acid ingredient in 
bakers' yeast and for other purposes. 

The phosphoric acid may be obtained 
by any convenient method; for example, 
by decomposing dicalcic or monocaleic 
phosphate with sulphuric acid. The 
commercial phosphoric acid may also be 
employed. 

The casein may be precipitated from 
the skimmed milk" by means of a suitable 
acid, and should be washed with cold 
water to remove impurities. A casein- 
ate may also be employed, such as a 
compound of casein and an alkali or 
a n alkaline earth. 

The new compound is produced in the 
lolloping way: A sufficient quantity of 
phosphoric acid is incorporated with the 
casein or a caseinate in such a way as to 
insure sufficient acidity in the resulting 
^mpound. The employment of 23 to 
Vt£ arts by weight of phosphoric acid 
*"n 75 to 77 parts of casein constitutes 

&ood proportion, 
acid' aqueous solution of phosphoric 
in ti 15 made ' an d the casein introduced 
the P ro P° rti °n of 25 to 50 per cent of 
Ittt W °^ ^ e phosphoric acid pres- 
sure]! l * mixture is then heated till the 
and ■* rm of the casein disappears, 
rt,: u u assumes 



Tb, 



a uniform fluid form. 

nyrim fixture is concentrated to a 
"he J? 9 olls istency. The remainder of 
casein or of the caseinate is added 



and mixed with the solution until it i» 
intimately incorporated and Te i * 
becomes uniform. The compound is 
dried in a current of hot air L i! 
other way that will not dLc'olorTandTt 
is ground to a fine powder. TnelntU 
mate union of the pUphoric acid and 
casein during the gradual concentra- 
tion of the nurture and during the grind- 
ing and drying, removes the hydroscopi 
property of the phosphoric acid, and 
produces a dry and stable produc 
which may be regarded as a hyperphos 
phate of casein. When it is mixed wit 
water, it swells and dissolves slowl 
When this compound is mingled with i 
equivalent of sodium bicarbonate : 
yields about 17 per cent of gas. 

CASEIN CEMENTS: 

See Adhesives. 

CASEIN VARNISH: 

Sec Varnishes. 

CASKS : 

To Render Shrunken Wooden Cas 
Watertight. — When a wooden receptacle 
has dried up it naturally cannot hold the 
water poured into it for the purpose of 
swelling it, and the pouring has to be 
repeated many times before the desired 
end is reached. A much quicker way is 
to stuff the receptacle full of straw or bad 
hay, laying a stone on top and then filling 
the vessel with water. Although the 
water runs off again, the moistened 
straw remains behind and greatly assists 
the swelling up of the wood. 

CASSIUS, PURPLE OF: 

See Gold. 
CASKET TRIMMINGS: 

See Castings. 
CASTS (PLASTER), PRESERVATIO 
OF: 

See Plaster. 
CASTS, REPAIRING OF BROKEN: 

See Adhesives and Lutes. 
CASTS FROM WAX MODELS: 

See Modeling. 



Casting 

_ x . «„ + _f Various Metals. — I 
Castings Out ol van ' { were 

til recent years ^ ta ,\?f patter 
mad e in sand moW > P. n f 

were used tor ™* castings are pr 
sand, the same ^ of g th e soft 

duced to-day. N®*^ brasS) coppe 
^rTonTolSfand onl, the siFv 
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like 



wire 
nd. 



* l hronzTare cast the old way, in sano. 
real bronze, arc i. t jn UO n 

Aluminum can be MJ*^ haye been 



and German silver articles, 
real 

Alu 1 1 

mo ld S especzaUj » _ ^ 

previously he ^ te t a he j nolten aluminum, 
temperature as the moite fa 

^fren~n Z e S ; which are imi- 
tations, are cast in cop^orbra,^ 



The Sterialiiaed is principally : a 
L^and an unlimited numb** castas 



can be made in the mold but it a 
bronze piece is to be produced it must be 
out of copper and the mold made m 
sand. To make, the eastings hollow 
with sand, a core is required. Ibis Mis 
the inside of the figure so that the molten 
copper runs around it, and as the core is 
made out of sand, the same can be after- 
wards washed out. If the casting is to be 
hollow and is to be cast in a metal mold, 
then the process is very simple. Ihe 
mold is filled with molten metal, and 
when the operator thinks the desired 
thickness has cooled next to the walls, he 
pours out the balance. An experienced 
man can make hollow castings in this 
way, and make the walls of any thick- 
ness. 

Casket hardware trimmings, which 
are so extensively used on coffins, es- 
pecially the handles, are nearly all cast 
out of tin and antimony, and in brass 
molds. The metal used is brittle, and 
requires strengthening at the weak por- 
tions, and this is mostly done with wood 
filling or with iron rods, which are 
seemed in the molds before the metal is 
poured in. 

Aluminum castings, which one has 
procured at the foundries, are usually 
alloyed with zinc. This has a close affin- 
ity with aluminum, and alloys readily; 
but this mixture is a detriment and 
causes much trouble afterwards. While 
this alloy assists the molder to produce 
his castings easily, on the other hand it 
will not polish well and will corrode in 
a short time. Those difficulties may be 
avoided if pure aluminum is used 

Plaster of Pads molds are the easiest 
made for pieces where only a few cast- 
ings are wanted. The only difficulty i 3 
that it requires a few days to dry the 
Plaste, thoroughly, and that is aW 
mtely necessary to use them successfully, 
only can the softer metals be run 



can 



etals be run 
.. Id and sil 
A plaster mold 



should be well smoked over a p» i 
or until well covered with a lav J lgllt » 
and the metal should be p OUrer ? • s °° l . 
cool a state as it will run. ln 



as 



To Prevent the Adhesion of 



ModeUns 



Sand to Castings.— Use a mixtnr ^ & 
finely ground coke and - graphite s ff 
though the former material is hinhl'v 
ous, possessing this quality even a N 
fine powder, and the fine pulverizer 3 
is a difficult operation, still the invent! 013 
attains its purpose of producing a « if 
solutely smooth surface. This is 
complished by mixing both substance", 
intimately and adding melted rosin 
whereupon the whole mass is exposed t' 
heat, so that the rosin decomposes in 
carbon residue filling upthe finest pores 
of the coke. The rosin, in melting; 
carries the fine graphite particles along 
into the pores. After cooling the mass 
is first, ground in edge mills, then again in 
a suitable manner and sifted. Sur- 
prising results are obtained with this 
material. It is advisable to take pro- 
portionately little graphite, as the dif- 
ferent co-efficients of expansion of the 
two substances may easily exercise a dis- 
turbing action. One-fifth of graphite,, 
in respect to the whole mass, gives the 
best recults, but it is advisable to add 
plenty of rosin. The liquid mixture 
must, before burning, possess the con- 
sistency of mortar. 

Sand Holes in Cast-Brass Work.- 
Cast-brass work, when it presents nu- 
merous and deep sand holes, should bt 
well dipped into the dipping acid before 
being polished, in order thoroughly to 
clean these objectionable cavities; and 
the polishing should be pushed to an ex- 
tent sufficient to obliterate the smaller 
sand holes, if possible, as this class w 
work looks very unsightly, when platw 
and finished, if pitted all over witu : w 
nute hollows. The larger holes Mgjj 
without considerable labor, be a bMeg 
ated; indeed, it not infrequently happ^ 
that in endeavoring to work , tn eV 
cavities they become enlarged , . * ^ 
often extend deep into the &oay ^ 
metal. An experienced ™n« of 
how far he dare go in polishing w 
this awkward character. 

Black Wash for Casting Mo * , 
Gumlac, I part; wood spir". * c0 ] 0 r. 
lampblack, in sufficient quanta w ^ 

How to Make a Plaster Cast 0 
or Medal.— The most # exact 
ance of any written or print ea praC tic<5 
is no guarantee of succe ■ 
alone can give expertness i 
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DOg itisn oi -^e moid is of the 
T& e °ned but the materials most gen- 
poos* var j { re plaster of Paris and brick 
er 'n the' proportion of 2 parts of the 
M 1 , 0 f the second, stirred in water, 
Wi ?u e addition of a Little sal ammo, 
with e begt q Ua lity of plaster for 
n ' aC * irnose is the so-called alabaster, 
ihl j SS. brick dust should be as finely 
* Dd i?red as possible. The addition of 
P w nried and very finely powdered, is 
Smme'nded. With very delicate ob- 
S ; the proportion of plaster may be 
Jf ?.i„ inrrpased. The dry material 



^Jlf be thoroughly mixed "before the 
Addition of water. . , - 

As the geometrically exact contour of 
the coin or medal is often the cause 
§ breaking of the edges, the operator 
sometimes uses wax to make the edges 
appear half round and it also allows the 
casting to be more easily removed from 
the second half of the mold. Kach half 
of the mold should be about the thickness 
.of the finger. The keys, so called, of 
every plaster casting must not be for- 
gotten. In the first casting some little 
half-spherical cavities should be scooped 
out, which will appear in the second half- 
round knobs, and which, by engaging 
vith the depressions, will ensure exact- 
ness in the finished mold. 

After the plaster has set, cut a canal 
for the flow of the molten casting mate- 
rial, then dry the mold thoroughly in 
en oven strongly heated. The halves 
are now ready to be bound together with 
a light wire. When bound heat the 
mold gradually and slowly and let the 
mouth of the canal remain underneath 
while the heating is in progress, in order 
to prevent the possible entry of dirt or 
foreign matter. The heating should be 
continued as long as there is a suspicion 
™ Temaining moisture. When finally 
assured of this fact, take out the mold, 
°pen it, and blow it out, to make sure of 
absolute cleanness. Close and bind 
and place on a dearth of fine, hot 
jwt. The mold should still be glowing 
2f u Ae . casti ng is made. The ladle 
W +V, C T tain F entv of metal, so as to 
Had rri at while the casting is being 
the e " i e P rescnc e of a little zinc m 
Finalf 1 ensures a sharp casting. 
Wert tf> ensure success, it is always 
a Ceid Provide two molds in case of 
tuetal ' j ven the most practiced 
Peci»n , rs take this precaution, es- 
dl »y when casting delicate objects. 




lie Si- ke Castin gs of Insects.— 
■i a B T A ect "~ a dead beetle, for example 
3t arranged in a natural position. 



and the feet are connected with an o™l 
nm of wax. It is then fixed in the cln 
tor of a paper or wooden box by mea rl of 
pieces of fine wire, so that it s perfectly 
free, and thicker wires are run Fr om £ 
sides of the box to the object, which 5 3£ 
sequently serve to form air channel^ 
the mold by their removal. A wooden 
stick, tapering toward the bottom ig 
placed upon the back of the insect to 
produce a runner for casting. The box 
is then filled up with a paste with 3 
parts of plaster of Paris and 1 of brick 
dust, made up with a solution of alum 
and sal ammoniac. It is also well first to 
brush the object with this paste to pre- 
vent the formation of air bubbles. Af- 
ter the mold thus formed has set, the 
object is removed from the interior by 
first reducing it to ashes. It is, there- 
fore, allowed to dry, very slowly at first, 
by leaving in the shade at a normal tem- 
perature (as in India this is much higher 
than in our zone, it will be necessary to 
place the mold in a moderately war 
place), and afterwards heating gradual!; 
to a red heat. This incinerates the ol 
ject, and melts the waxen base upo 
which it is placed. The latter escapes, 
and is burned as it does so, and the ob 
ject, reduced to fine ashes, is remove 
through the wire holes as suggest© 
above. The casting is then made in th 
ordinary manner 

Casting of Soft Metal Castings.— I.— Ij 
is often difficult to form flat back or ha 
castings out of the softer metals so th 
they will run full, owing mostly to V 
thin edges and frail connections. 1 
stead of using solid metal backs for th. 
molds it is better to use cardboard, 
heavy, smooth paper, fastened to 
wooden hoard fitted to the back of t 
other half of the mold. By th m * mean 
very thin castings may be produced that 
would be more difficult with a solid 

me i t I al ^To k obtain a full casting in brass 
molds for soft metal two jmpor ant 
points should be observed- O] ae « i 

Lve the deep ^ BM tl ^1^ hai & 
will escape, «d the other^ to Jja 

mold properly blued the mold in 
best done by dipp^JJJ f t on a m 



trades oi 
f considerable dross, 
metal throw off co« 10 espe ciallj 

which is ^^JiJSSSS. Should muc 
with tin and its compo s ition 
of this gather on tne u> P 
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moiil the drosses should all be saved, 
m n 1 meltf d down when there is enough 

five or ^: times before all the good 
metal is out. 

Fuel.— Where a good soft coal can be 
*fc a ?ow price, as in the middle West, 
m i perhaps the cheapest and easiest 
fuel io Sse; and, besides, it s°me J d - 
Tantaees over gas, which is so much useo. 
JnTJfJt. 1 soft-coal fire can be regu- 
Uted to keep the metal at an eVen tem- 
nerature and it is especially handy to 
Kep Se metal in a molten state during 
the noon hour. This refers particularly 
to the gas furnaces that are operated 
from the power plant in the shop; when 
this power shuts down during the noon 
hour the metal becomes chilled, and 
much time is lost by the remelting after 
one o'clock, or at the beginning in the 
morning. 

Molds. — I. — Brass molds for the cast- 
ing of soft metal ornaments out of bri- 
Unnia, pewter, spelter, etc., should be 
made out of brass that contains enough 
zinc to produce a light-colored brass. 
While this hard brass is more difficult 
for the mold maker to cut, the superior- 
ity over the dark red copper-colored brass 
is that it will stand more heat and 
rougher usage and thereby offset the 
extra labor of cutting the hard brass. 
The mold should be heavy enough to re- 
tain sufficient heat while the worker 
is removing a finished casting from the 
mold so that the next pouring will come 
full. If the mold is too light it cools 
more quickly, and consequently the cast- 
ings are chilled and will not run full. 
Where the molds are heavy enough they 
will admit the use of a swab and water 
after each pouring. This chills the 
casting so that it can be removed easily 
with the plyers. 

II.— Molds for the use of soft metal 
castings may be made out of soft metal. 
This is done with articles that are not 
numerous, or not often used; and may 
be looked upon as temporary. The 
molds are made in part the same as when 
of brass, and out of tin that contains as 
much hardening as possible. The hard- 
ening consists of antimony and copper, 
i-ais metal mold must be painted over 
»eTeral times with Spanish red, which 
tends to prevent the metal from melt- 

l. ♦ A metal must not be USft d too 
not, otherwise it will melt the mold. By 
little careful manipulation manv pieces 
^Tl Ca x WlUl these mol ds. 

be hl.W w ir ° n , or brass molds must 
^ blued before they can be used for 



casting purposes. This is f i n 
placing the mold face down^rT b ? 
charcoal fire, or by swabbing v£\? n , a 
phuric acid, then placing over Sul * 
flame or charcoal fire until the irfl ^ s 
perfectly oxidized. ^old jg 

IV.— A _ good substantial mold * 
small castings of soft metal is m ?A F 
brass. The expense of making the °* 
mold is considerable, however and 38 * 
that account, some manufacturers' ° n 
making their molds by electro-depashi^ 
This produces a much cheaper mo u' 
which can be made very quickly r pv' 
electro-deposited mold, however, is V e 
frail in comparison with a brass'eastin? 
and consequently must be handled verv 
carefully to keep its shape. The elec- 
tro-deposited ones are made out of cotj. 
per, and the backs filled in with a softer 
metal. The handles are secured with 
screws. 

Plaster Molds. — Castings of any metal 
can be done in a plaster mold, provided 
the mold has dried, at a moderate heat, 
for several days. Smoke the mold veil 
with a brand of rosin to insure a full 
cast. Where there are only one or two 
ornaments or figures to cast, it may be 
done in a mold made out of dental plaster. 
After the mold is made and set enoush 
so that it can be taken apart, it should be 

filaced in a warm place and left to dry 
or a day or two. When ready io use 
the inside should be well smoked over 
a gaslight; the mold should be well 
warmed and the metal must not be too 
hot. Very good castings may be ob- 
tained this way; the only objection being 
the length of time needed for a thorough 
drying of the mold. 

Temperature of Metal.— Metals for 
casting purposes should not be over- 
heated. If any of the softer metals show 
blue colors after cooling it is an lnj 
cation that the metal is too hot. xua 
mctal should be healed enough so tJWt 
can be poured, and the finished ca^g 
have a bright, clean appearance 
mold may be very warm, ^J^M 
need not be so hot for bright clean 
ings. Some of the metals will \not~ ^ 
reheating too often, as this win ca [(J 
to run sluggish. Britannia metai 
not be skimmed or stirred w ifl 
otherwise there will be too 
the dross. 

CASTING IN WAX: 

See Modeling. 

CASTINGS, TO SOFTEN I* 01 * 1 
See Iron. 
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CA i1°fvin£r Rancid Castor Oil.— To 
P rSd castor oil mix 100 parts of 
r [ea» r <j 5 o p ^-jth a mixture of 1 part 

»'f, id. Allow to settle for 24 
sU ' P and then carefully decant from 
k° UrS ecipi tate - Now wash with warm 
tJie ,^ r boiling for A hour; allow to settle 
7 fi hours In well closed vessels, after 
%lh time the purified oil may be taken 

0. 

How to Pour Out Castor Oil.— Any one 
ff ho has tried to pour castor oil.: from a 
Tnuare 5-gallon can, when it is full, 
Sows how difficult it is to avoid a mess. 
This however, may be avoided by hav- 
inu a hole punched in the cap which 
sc ?ews onto the can, and a tube, 2 inches 
Ion* and f of an inch in diameter, sol- 
dered on. With a wire nail a hole is 
punched in the top of the can between the 
screw cap and the edge of the can. This 
will admit air while pouring. Resting 
the can on a table, with the screw-cap 
tube to the rear, the can is carefully tilted 
forward with one hand and the shop 
bottle held in the other. In this way the 
bottle may be filled without spilling any 
of the oil and that, too, without a funnel. 
It is preferable to rest the can on a table 
when pouring from a 1- or 2-galIon 
square varnish can, when filling shop 
bottles. _ With the opening to the rear, 
the can is likewise tilted forward slowly 
so as to allow the surface of the liquid to 
become "at rest." Even mobile liquids, 
such as spirits of turpentine, may be 
Poured into shop bottl es without a fun- 
Cel - Of course, the main thing is that 



the can be lowered slowly, otherwise the 
5 p " tion m ay spurt out over the bot- 
With 5-gallon round cans it is 
Possible to fill shop bottles in the same 
manner by resting the can on a box or 

r ^ hen a f unnel is used f or non ' 
E llc )uuls, the funnel may be slightly 

C",, 7 " 111 the thumb and little finger 
C til i. neck of the Dottle ' while h °l d - 
*uddu i ■ by the neck be tween the 
of a i r> an(1 riE g fingers, to allow egress 

T astel ess Castor Oil— 

P ure castor oil., 
v^ologne spirit . . 
Uu of winter- 

green 40 minima 

JJ» oj sassafras . 20 minims 

^ ot anise 15 minims 

gaccharine 5 grains 

Pl "f * water, a sufficient quantity. 
e the castor oil in a gallon bottle. 



1 pint 

3 fluidounees 
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Add a pint of hot water t>r,J „v , 
orously for about tl n* d J Uk <LV(>~ 
pour the mixture 



15 
into 



minutes. TheE 

stopcock at its ba^e^andJr^lu^ 1111 . a 
ture to stand lor 12 S? alW Jhe mix. 

th 



me 011, excepting th P U??™' 1 . 1>raw off 
must be rejeS DhSv?fe^| 
oils and saccharine in the Cologne Tpiri 
and add to the washed castor oil P 

II. — Jj irst prepare an aromatic solution 
of saccharine as follows: ^mion 

Refined saccharine . . 25 parts 

Vanillin 5 parts 

Absolute alcohol. . . . 950 parts 

Oil of cinnamon go parts 

Dissolve the saccharine and vanillin 
in the alcohol, then add the cinnamon oil, 
agitate well and filter. Of this liquid add 
SO parts to 980 parts of castor oil and 
mix by agitation. Castor oil, like cod- 
liver oil, may be rendered nearly taste- 
less, it is claimed, by treating it as fol- 
lows : Into a matrass of suitable size put 
50 parts of freshly roasted coffee, ground 
as fine as possible, and 25 parts of puri- 
fied and freshly prepared bone or ivory 
black. Pour over the mass 1,000 parts 
of the oil to be deodorized and rendered 
tasteless, and mix. Cork the container 
tightly, put on a water bath, and raise 
the temperature to about 140° F. Keep 
at this heat from 15 to 20 minutes, then 
let cool down, slowly, to 90°, at which 
temperature let stand for 3 hours. 
Finally filter, and put up in small, well- 
stoppered bottles. 

III. — Vanillin 3 grains 

Garantose 4 grains 

Ol. menth. pip. ... 8 minims 

Alcoholis 3 drachms 

Ol. ricinus IS ounces 

Ol. olivre (im- 
ported), quan- 
tity sufficient. - - 

M. ft. sob 

Mix vanillin, garantose, 
pip. with alcohol and add castor oiJ and 

0ll Dos°e : ' One drachm to 2 fluidounees. 
IV —The following keeps well: 

Castor oil MP;£ 

Glycerine ^ p 

Tincture of orange g ^ 

T&re of senega 2 pa*? 
Cinnamon water 
enough to make 100 parts 

Mix and make an emulsion 
1 tablespoonful. 



1 pint 
ol. menth. 




1'"' 
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be 



4 drachms 
3 drops 
3 drachms 
2 drachma 
enough to 



3 grains 

4 grains 
8 minims 
3 drachms 



guise for the taste of the oil that can 

usec1 ' „ , -i 1* ounces 

VI.— Castor oil . ■ . • • - • • * drachms 
Powdered acacia- | 

lefpermintwaier'. 4 ounces 
Triturate the sugar and acacia adding 

f ° r VII d -Thi S formula for an emulsion 
is S aid to yield a fairly satisfactory prod- 

Castor oil. 500 c.c 

Mucilage of acacia 125 c.c. 
Spirit of gaultheria 10 grams 

Sugar }S™* 

Sodium bicarbonate. 1 gram 

Wm.— Castor oil........ 1 0Ullce 

Compound tinc- 
ture of carda- 
mom 

Oil of wintergreen 

Powdered acacia. . 

Sugar 

Cinnamon water 
make 4 ounces. 
IX.— Castor oil If ounces 

Vanillin 

Saccharine ...... 

Oil of peppermint 

Alcohol 

Olive oil enough to make 1 pint. 

In any case, use only a fresh oil. 

How to Take Castor Oil. — The disgust 
for castor oil is due to the odor, not to the 
taste. If the patient grips the nostrils 
firmly before pouring out the dose, 
drinks the oil complacently, and then 
thoroughly cleanses the mouth, lips, 
larynx, etc., with water, removing the 
last vestige of the oil before removing 
the fingers, he will not get the least taste 
from the oil, which is Dland and taste- 
less. It all depends upon preventing any 
oil from entering the nose during the 
time while there is any oil present. 

Castor-Oil Chocolate Lozenges. — 
Cacao, free from oil . £50 parts 

Castor oil 250 parts 

Sugar, pulverized. . . 500 parts 

Vanillin sugar. 5 parts 

Mis the chocolate and oil and heat in 
the water, both under constant stirring. 
Have the sugar well dried and add, stir- 
ring constantly, to the molten mass. 
Continue the heat for 30 minutes, then 
pour out and divide into lozenges in the 
usual way. 



CAT DISEASES AUD THEIR 

DIES : See Insecticides aud V ^ 
nary Formulas. Ve '6ru 

CATATYPY. 

It is a well-known fact that the r 
tions of the compounds of sil Ver f c " 
inum, and chromium in photograSv 
processes are generally voluntar* 
and that the light really acts only a s 
accelerator, that is to say the chenf 1 ! 
properties of the preparations also cha2 
m the dark, though a longer time is 



re- 
are ex- 



a way that, 
ot the tune- 



„ — , „ luugci m 

qviired. When these preparations 
posed to the light under a negative the 
modification of their chemical proner 
ties is accelerated in such 
thru ugh the gradations ^ 
values in the negative, the positive print 
is formed. Now it has been found that 
we also have such accelerators in ma- 
terial substances that can be used in the 
light, the process being termed catalysis. 
It is remarkable that these substances, 
called catalyzers, apparently do not take 
part iu the process, but bring about 
merely by their presence, decomposition 
or combination of other bodies during or 
upon contact. Hence, catalysis may be 
defined, in short, as the act of changing 
or accelerating the speed of a chemical 
reaction by means of agents which ap- 
pear to remain stable. 

Professor Ostwald and Dr. O. Gros, 
of the Leipsic University, have given the 
name of £i! catatvpy" to the new copying 
process. The use of light is entirely 
done away with, except that for the sake 
of convenience the manipulations are 
executed in the light. All that is neces| 
sarv is to bring paper and negative mm 
contact, no matter whether in the liffM 
or in the dark. Hence the ne gauve J 
necessary a positive may also De 
ployed) need not even be t»ffll«g] 
for the ascending and descending a^J 
of the tone values in the P° s)t, T?^ {he 
is produced only by the q^^^der 
varying density of the sllve |.J ce n o 
contained in the negative. o« C J 
photographic (light) F^^Sact)^ 
tatypic picture (produced ! V co ^ e 
created, but the final result is ui fo|loffs: 
Catatypy is earned out i e jjega- 
Pour dioxide of hydrogen °^ e . r bout an* 
tive, which can be done tw ft 
damage to the latter, and toy * t h ft 



paper on 



(sized or unsized, , ire£ j)i 
smooth, aucording to the efleit ^ ^ 
contact lasting a fe* "^ide ° r 



th 



by a „ 

paper receives the pictuie. - _p r0 ro 
hydrogen being destroyed. be 
single application several P r g till ia 



lgl 
made. 



The acquired pictuie 
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i —may now in the further course 
T ' s . nrocess, have a reducing or oxy- 
° f ■ action. As picture-producing 
dizmg lnree croup of iron salts are 
bodieS, J] eminenfly adapted, but other 
3 bove a ^ c i irom i urQ} ma nga- 

^bslancea, _ ^ ^ pigmentg witn g]ue 

Sobs may also be employed The 
s i ment takes place as follows: 
Sn the paper which, has been in con- 
^ct with tte negative is drawn through 
f foluuon of ferrous oxide, the protoxide 
transformed into oxide by the per- 
*:Z hence a yellow positive picture 
Sting of iron oxide, results, which 
S be readily changed into other com- 
SJmds so that the most varying tones of 
c P oTor can be obtained. . With the use of 
-crmeiits, in conjunction with 



P 1 



a glue 
In the 



Million, the action is as foil I cms 
places where the picture is, the layer with 
the pigments becomes insohibfe and all 
other aye stuffs can be washed off with 

water. • 

The chemical inks and reductions, as 
well as color pigments, of which the pic- 
tures consist, have been carefully tested 
and arc composed of such as are known 
to possess unlimited durability. 

After a short contact, simply immerse 
the picture in the respective solution, 
wash out, and a permanent picture is 
obtained. 

CATERPILLAR DESTROYERS : 

See Insecticides. 

CATGUT : 

Preparation of Catgut Sutures. — The 
catgut is stretched tightly over a glass 
plate tanned in 5 per cent watery extract 
of quebracho, washed for a short time in 
water, subjected to the action of a 4 per 
cent formalin solution for 24 to 48 hours, 
washed in running water for 24 hours, 
boiled in water for 10 to 15 minutes, 
and stored in a mixture of absolute al- 
cohol with 5 per cent glycerine and 4 per 
cent carbolic acid. In experiments on 
°gs, this suture material in aseptic 
wounds remained intact for 65 days, and 
™as absorbed after S3 days. In infected 
w °unds it was absorbed after 32 days. 

CATSTJP (ADULTERATED) : 
fe ee Foods, 

° A ? Tl f^ . Blp S AND APPLICATIONS : 

e disinfectants and Insecticides. 

FILING CLEANERS: 

6d s ee ^aaing Preparations and Meth- 
B « and also Household Formulas. 



25 parts 
25 parts 
25 parts 



CELERY COMPOUND. 

Celery (seed ground) . 
Coca leaves (ground) . 
Black haw (ground).. 
Ilyoseyamus leaves 

P $? r0 E n u ) /■ ••■ Mparts 
Podophyllum (pow- 

dered)..* 10 parts 

Orange peel (ground) 6 parts 
bugar (granulated)... 100 parts 

Mcokol J so part3 

Water, q. s. ad. ..... . 400 parts 

Mix the alcohol with 150 parts of 
water and macerate drugs for 24 hours; 
pack in percolator and pour on men- 
struum till 340 parts is obtained ; dis- 
solve sugar in it and strain. 



CELLOPHANE ADHESIVE: 

Acacia 18 parts 

Glycerine 30 parts 

Water 52 parts 

Soak the gum overnight in the water. 
Then strain and add the glycerine. 



CELLOIDIN PAPER: 

See Paper. 



Celluloid 



New Celluloid. — M. Ortmann has as 
certained that turpentine produced b 1 
the Pinna larix, generally denominate 
Venice turpentine, in combination wit 
acetone (dimethyl ketone), yields the be* 
results; but other turpentines, such a 
[he American from the ^ 
the Canada turpentine from the i*tnu 
balsamea, the /reach W^ne fro* 

naphthyl, may be employed. 

U £o put this process .njgJ^J 

parts of pyW»j e ' «g [%ttl 65 part, 
usual manner, and [mixed ™ J &m 
of terpentine or 250 Parts ct or ^ 

350 parts of ether, , col 

of mW."l^ add Md tur 
orant, such as cksired ft 
pentjne rosins derived ^ 
employed. It w k tent lt m 
phor is desired *o a cer ^ 

Ke added *° /.^iVSabout 32hour.. 
shaken and lef t a g }jot ro i lcrs , an c 
1L is then passed between ^ 

finally pressed, cut, ana 
"inary celluloid. 




CELLULOID 



The product thus obtained is ^f 11 ^ 
a™ . when camphor is not employed, 
ltd in ap£a£nc5 and properties it ean- 
distinguished from ordinary cel- 
Efoid! while C expense of production is 
considerably reduced. 

Formol Albumen for Preparation of 
Celluloid. -Formol has the proper y of 
forming combinations with most albu- 
Kid^bstanccs. Tl f se arc not iden- 
tical with reference to plasticity, and the 
use which may be derived from them for 
the manufacture of plastic substances. 
Sis difference explains why albumen 
should not be confounded with gelatin 
or casein. With this in view, the Societe 
Anonyme I'Oyonnaxienne has originated 
the following processes: 

I —The albumen may be that ot tiie 
ees or that of the blood, which are readily 
found in trade. The formohzing may 
be effected in the moist state or m the 
dry state. The dry or moist albumen 
is brought into contact with the solution 
of commercial formol diluted to 5 or 10 
per cent for an hour. Care must be 
taken to pulverize the albumen, if it is 
dry. The formol penetrates rapidly 
into the albuminoid matter, and is fil- 
tered or decanted and washed with 
water until all the formol in excess has 
completely disappeared; this it is easy to 
ascertain by means of aniline water, 
which produces a turbid white as long 
as a trace of formic aldehyde remains. 

The formol albumen is afterwards 
dried at low temperature by submitting 
it to the action of a current of dry air at 
a temperature not exceeding 107° F. 
Thus obtained, the product appears as 
a transparent corneous substance. On 
pulverizing, it becomes opaque and loses 
its transparency. It is completely in- 
soluble in water, but swells in this 
liquid. 

II. — The formol albumen is reduced 
to a perfectly homogeneous powder, and 
mixed intimately with the plastic matter 
before rolling. This cannot be con- 
sidered an adequate means for effecting 
the mixture It is necessary to introduce 
tne tormol albumen, in the course of the 
moistening, either by making an cmul- 

on with camphor alcohol, or by m£n g 
w.Ji i ■ orou g m y W1 th nitro-cellulose, or by 
Sre of g tJ lm n ltane °^ sl y a "wrouuh mix' 
SixtnL ■ rCe substan ces. When the 
Sled «, f " Jf^^ed, the paste is 
Th t S m ? J° the usual aeration, 
is varffi I ■ f0r ^ n ° albu ™n to add 
to th l ein ? diminished according 
quantity of camphor. k 

■ InStead of adding {he desiccated for- 



mol albumen it may previously v. 
swollen in water in order tn Jl f « 
more malleable. ren <ler it ! 

Instead of simple water, alkalini 
acidified water may be taken for thi ° r 
pose, or even alcoholized water ^u" 
albumen, then, should be pressed V 
tween paper or cloth, in order to re 
the excess of moisture. m oy e 

Plastic Substances of Nitro-Cellul 
Base —To manufacture plastic substanm 
the Compagme Francaise du CdliS 
commences by submitting casein to 
special operation. It is soaked with I 
solution of acetate of urea in alcohol* 
for 100 parts of casein 5 parts of acetate 
of urea and 50 parts of alcohol are em- 
ployed. The mass swells, and in 48 
hours the casein is thoroughly penetrat- 
ed. It is then ready to be incorporated 
with the camphored nitro-cellulose. The 
nitro-cellulose, having received the addi- 
tion of camphor, is soaked in the alcohol, 
and the mass is well mixed. The casein 
prepared as described is introduced into 
the mass. The whole is mixed and left 
at rest for % days. 

The plastic pulp thus obtained is 
rolled, cut, and dried like ordinary cel- 
lulose, and by the same processes and 
apparatus. The pulp may also be con- 
verted into tubes and other forms, like 
ordinary celluloid. 

It is advisable to subject the improved 
plastic pulp to a treatment with formal- 
dehyde for the purpose of rendering in- 
soluble the casein incorporated in the 
celluloid. The plastic product of nitro- 
cellulose base, thus obtained, presents 
in employment the same general proper- 
ties as ordinary celluloid. It may.M 
applied to the various manufacturing 
processes in use for the preparation « 
articles of all kinds, and its cost price 
diminishes more or less according W « 
proportion of casein associated * J "\ , 
ordinary celluloid, in this P««J c gJ 
uct various colorants nia\ 
porated, and the appearance oJ ^ 
pearl, wood, marble, or ivory o»J 
be imparted. 

Improved Ceroid. -This 
obtained by mingling with ce UUo, ^ 
der suitable conditions, g^V^t the 
glue of gelatin base I* ■ ctej id bf 
replacement of part ot tne cc 
the gelatin, of which the co« J of th e 
less, lowers materially the c ■ , (a ; ne d 
final product. The result rfth* 
without detriment to the q" a " fsUP eri<ff 
objects. These are said to be oi_ th?B 

orC . hr JZ^ mate"* 1 



properties, having p°, r *v f„„witta 
those of celluloid. And the new 
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jjed more readily than the celluloid 
is ^Mved alone. . 
e ^ ?new product may be prepared in 
ir or in a closed vessel under pres- 
0 pen al ,y] )C11 operated in the air, the gel- 
su. re '. g rst immersed cold (in any form, 
a*-; .' „ more or less pure) in alco- 

gSt'S? "bout 140= V with the 
• of a certain quantity (for exam- 
10 per cent) of cr3'stallizable 
id. 1" a reW hours the material 



addition 
pie.. 3 \ 

f etl ,Wlen considerably, and it is then 
introduced in alcohol of about 90 per cent, 
fnd at the same time the celluloid pulp 



fcUphor and gun cotton), taking care 
£ add a little acetone. The proportion 
of celluloid in the mixture may be 50 to 



5 per cent of the weight of the gelatin, 
more or less, according to the result 
desired. After heating the mixture 
slightly, it is worked, cold, by the rollers 
ordinarily employed for celluloid and 
other similar pastes, or by any other suit- 
able metnods. 

The preparation m a closed vessel does 
not differ from that which has been de- 
scribed, except for the introduction of 
the mixture of gelatin, celluloid, alco- 
hol, and acetone, at the moment when 
the heating is to he accomplished in an 
autoclave heated with steam, capable of 
supporting a pressure of 2 to 5 pounds, 
and furnished with a mechanical agita- 
tor. This method of proceeding abridges 
the operation considerably ; the paste 
comes from the autoclave well min- 
gled, and is then submitted to the 
action of rollers. There is but little 
work in distilling the alcohol and acetic 
a «d hi the autoclave. These may be 
recovered, and on account of their evap- 
oration the mass presents the desired 
^asistency when it reaches the rollers. 
ffUichever of the two methods of prep- 
aration may be employed, the sub- 
™ ^ay be rolled as in the ordinary 
J se ce f ss : " a boiler with agitator is made 
, °t; the mass may be produced in any 



for 



lo^!?T. ation 0f Uninflammable Cellu- 

^oodward U P + f a ?n D ° f this T P rocess . b ^ 
of sU he following: In a receiver 



an J „, ° r P° rc elain, liquefied fish glue 
alW^w ar!lblc are introduced and 
^;°_ SW ?! 1 for 24 hours in a very 

" ite 

is not covered. 



heX allowing the air to circulate 

Aiter Wa i • receiver is not covered, 
and tht ]t ls nea ted on a water bath, 
b ? WnL UOl J tenta stirTed ( for example, 
l S aurn • a P or celain spatula) until 
Nin c J s + , com Pletely liquefied. The 
77* p s 4, lhe mass should not exceed 
Alien the gelatin is added in 



bath and colza oh^S ITi the Water 
anew. When Tl e S • agltatin g 

^%iftor^Xz x tz: s complete 

Before coolin g>< the mixture is n asse d 
through a sieve in order to rSn?? +t 
Pieces which may not Lve b « n d^ 
solved. After swelling, and the dLohT 
tion awi. purification V m^Tlhl 
sieve, it i 9 allowed to rest still in the 
same position, with access of air The 
ninis formed while cooling may be re 
moved. The treatment of celluloid 
necessitates employing a solution com. 
pletely colorless and clear. The cellu- 
loid to be treated while it is still in the 
pasty state should be in a receiver of 
glass, porcelain, or similar material. 

The mass containing the fish glue is 
poured in, drop by drop, while stirring 
carefully, taking care to pour it in the 
middle of the celluloid and to increase 
the surface of contact. 

When the mixture is complete, the cel- 
luloid is ready to be employed and does 
not produce flame when exposed. 

The solution of fish glue may be pre- 
pared by allowing 200 parts of it to swell 
for 48 hours in 1,000 parts of cold dis- 
tilled water. It is then passed through 
the sieve, and the pieces which may re- 
main are broken up, in order to mingle 
them thoroughly with the water. Ten 
parts of kitchen salt are then added, and 
the whole mass passed through the 



sieve. 



This product may be utilized for the 
preparation of photographic films or for 
those used for cinematographs, or for 
replacing hard caoutchouc for the insu- 
lation of electric conductors, and for trie 
preparation of plastic objects. 

Substitute for Camphor in the Prepa- 
ration of Celluloid and Applicabl s to Other 
Purposes. -In this process commercua 
oil o P f turpentine, after being recfafied Ih^ 
distillation over caustic "^'"SjSS 
to the action of gaseous chlo ^ 
in order to produce the £0 "J h 

ing, by means of the Pres . ^ 

liquid ««« " or ^S d 
several washings .w"n , introduced 
solid matter « desiccatedaod i rf 
into an autoclave apparatus P 
resisting a press ure ot 0 a cal £ u i a ted 
Fif tv per cent <^f^ on och) 
on the weight or me , 
and mingled I with « ^rm of a tine* 
alcohol, is added in the 1 , g & 
rltr---eraf hours at the temper- 



